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PREFACE 



iE publication in volume form of this imperfect study 
of the American Cotton Industry affords the Author 
s opportunity publicly to thank those friends in 
ind and in the United States who assisted him in his 
ligations. Nothing could exceed the liberality and 
l.'-y with which American manufacturers and others 
him to their mills and talked to him of their 
less, knowing, as they did, that everything they said 
Disclosed might be 'used against them.' This debt 
Ltitude he cannot himself hope to repay; but if any 
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INTRODUCTION 



iciding to republish in book form the valuable and 
mely articles on the American cotton industry which 
ive appeared in the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Young 
nplied with a desire freely expressed by influential 
interested in the cotton spinning and weaving in- 
f Great Britain. In the course of his investigations 
I the spring and early summer months of the present 
L.02), Mr. Young visited not only the older manu- 
lig districts of the North, but also the cotton mills of 
lutbera States, whose rapid increase within the last 
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whenever bad times had reduced the internal demand for 
them. But the increase in recent years has not only been 
continuously sustained : it has also concurred with a good 
American home trade. Only one inference was possible — 
that the competitive power of the American cotton industry 
had become much more efficient than before. Investigation 
on the spot was, therefore, obviously called for, and the 
Lancashire manufacturers have themselves instituted an 
inquiry, one member of their commission being a very 
competent representative of the workpeople. Pending 
the preparation of its report, Mr. Young's chapters have 
supplied abundant information which has been widely and 
highly appreciated. Looked at as a whole, the facts he 
supplies do not warrant anything like despondent views of 
the future of the great cotton industry of this country. 
They do indicate, however, pretty plainly the need for some 
important changes in our methods, and there can be no 
doubt that these will be brought about as soon as they are 
clearly understood. 

Upon one prominent point we may at once set our minds 
at rest. Recent American progress in cotton spinning and 
weaving is not appreciably — perhaps not at all— due to 
proximity to the raw-cotton field. Mr. Young found that 
the cost of bringing raw cotton to the mills of New England 
was practically the same as that of conveying it to the 
Lancashire spinner. In the South, no doubt, some advan- 
tage is gained by the saving of carriage, yet even there the 
advantage is not considerable. If, indeed, this item were 
ever a decisive factor, it must have been so in the first half 
of last century, when the cost of freight from the cotton 
plantation to Liverpool was very much higher than it is 
to-day. Yet that was the period when the foundation was 
laid of the great English cotton industry, still the foremost 
in the world. 

It is quite true that fifty years ago the requisite economic 
conditions did not exist for the establishment of a cotton- 
spinning industry in the Southern States. Slavery cast its 
evil shadow over free labour of every kind, and self-respect- 
ing white men refused to compete with it. Hence the 
degeneracy of the scattered communities of ' mean whites v 
who loafed about the towns and villages of the South, and 
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I descendants have not yet entirely shaken off the old 

" But it is not from these that the labour force of the 

nills is drawn, nor yet from the negroes, who are 

i be found there except as outdoor labourers. The 

1 ' help ' which tends the machinery is supplied from 

| another source. For many generations there has 

d in the mountain regions of Kentucky and Tennessee 

munity of almost isolated people who until quite 

y have carried on a handicraft textile industry. These 

l/eral years furnished the labour force of the Southern 

_, and they have since been supplemented by the 

s of small farmers in the neighbourhood of the mills, 

ave settled there since the abolition of slavery. 

o the number has sufficed to keep the rate of wages 

ingly low, although their earnings afforded the means 

jch better mode of life from the purely financial point 

v than they could command in their previous condi- 

| Mr. Young states that these people appeared to be 

ely happy, and he quotes the remark of the secretary 

uticular mill : ' I don't think that you could drive 

:' them away with a Galling gun.' 

i authorities who have studied the Southern 
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efforts to raise the rates of remuneration prevailing amongst 
their Southern competitors. Forces are thus at work which 
must in the long-run adjust the labour cost of production 
and remove this special advantage to the employers in the 
South, which is no less prejudicial to the cotton industry of 
the New England States than to our own. 

The particular kinds of manufactures in which this 
competition is most effective are sheetings, drills, and jeans 
for the China market. Of these the increased exports from 
the United States present one of the most remarkable 
developments of the international trade in cotton goods 
during the past ten years, and there can now be no doubt 
that the movement is largely due to the prevalence of ex- 
ceptionally low wages in the Southern cotton-mills. Other 
causes there are no doubt, such as the very cheap rates of 
freight at which merchandise is carried from New York to 
China in comparison with those charged from British ports 
to the same destination. This disadvantage to our own 
export trade with China has been almost entirely removed 
quite lately. 

The measure of the competition of American drills and 
sheetings in the China markets with similar classes of goods 
made in England is strikingly indicated in the following 
statistical statement, showing the quantity of each kind 
delivered to the dealers for distribution at Shanghai in each 
year since 189a. In the returns of drills those of English 
and Dutch manufacture are not separately recorded : 

Dbuvsrus or Cotton Drills at Shanghai. 
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there is a further very important difference between 
I and American manufacturing methods to which 
Ting has wisely drawn special attention — the exten- 

I in the United States of the 'automatic' loom. 
Bcstigation of the subject leaves no room for doubt 
j employment of this weaving machine confers very 
■vantages on the industry. It substantially reduces 
1 of production, and at the same time increases the 

I. of the weaver, because it lessens the amount of 

tnd attention required from him per unit of produc- 
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Lancashire cotton manufacturers, and the only question 
remaining in their minds is that of determining which type 
is most likely to suit their requirements, having regard to 
its cost and its efficiency* Little apprehension need be 
entertained on the ground that, although the individual 
incomes of weavers will be augmented, some must be for a 
time thrown out of employment, for. in the first place, the 
change cannot come suddenly — that is a physical impossi- 
bility. The transition will necessarily be gradual, and its 
effect is more likely to involve for a time a pause in the 
training of new weavers than in the enforced idleness of old 
ones. There is obvious weight in Mr. Young's remark that, 
although there are now 85,000 automatic looms running in 
the United States, the demand for weavers is greater than 
ever. Such, indeed, is the experience in every department 
of industry in which labour-saving machinery has been 
adopted. The workpeople meanwhile will receive from 
their represen t a t ive on the recent deputation an accurate 
statement of his own observation of the advantage of the 
improved loom. It may be confidently expected also that 
other differences between American and English mechanical 
and administrative mill methods will be fully discussed by 
both employers and workpeople, and that their conferences 
separately, and perhaps jointly, will bear good fruit, greatly 
to the advantage of the British cotton industry. 

ELIJAH HELM 
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nun. The mill-whistles of Fall River did not dispel, but 
rather completed the illusive association, for to most of 
those who come there Fleetwood in the early morning is 
bat a gateway into workaday Lancashire. 

Fall River is I Lancashire in epitome. It has a climate 
more nearly resembling the climate of Lancashire than any 
other town in the United States. Its winters, like ours, are 
tempered by the Gulf Stream ; its summers by the breezes 
from Mount Hope Bay, Narragansett Bay, and the ocean. 
Like Lancashire, it has an abundance of what Lancastrians, 
with a fine philosophy, call ' good weaving weather.' The 
whole year round its atmosphere has a mean humidity of 
over 74 per cent., with a maximum variation of about 24 per 
cent* The mean variation in humidity between 7 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. is xo per cent., and the mean temperature for 
the whole year is 40 F. To this climate, to the water- 
power derived from the Fall River (the outflow of a chain of 
ponds two miles above the bay), and to its excellent harbour, 
Fall River owes its pre-eminence amongst the cotton manu- 
facturing centres of America. Here are established 41 
corporations (a joint-stock company is always a corporation 
in America), with an incorporated capital of $24,000,000 
(probably representing an investment of $47,000,000), 
owning 87 mills and employing 30,000 hands. The mills 
contain over 3,000,000 spindles and nearly 76,000 looms, and 
are converting 370,000 bales of cotton into 866,000,000 yards 
of cloth every year. They pay in wages $2x5,000 a week, 
giving an average wage of over $7, or 29s. Fall River, 
therefore, spins and manufactures annually nearly as much 
American cotton as is landed at the Manchester docks. 

The first cotton mill at Fall River was built on the side 
of the stream in 1813, and was driven by a water-wheel ; 
and for the next fifty or sixty years every mill built was 
placed by the side of this remarkable water-power — remark- 
able for the constancy as well as for the speed and volume 
of its flow. Some thirty years ago all the suitable sites on 
the Fall River had been occupied, and since then the mills 
have been built beside the ponds and along the harbour. 
Few, if any, of the Fall River mills are now driven ex- 
clusively by water. Turbines have taken the place of the 
) old breast-wheels, and the improvements of the steam-engine 
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led to the adoption of steam, in some cases as an. 
ry, in others as the sole driving-power. 

England contains two-thirds of all the cotton 

s and three-fourths of all the looms in the United 

1 makes about four-fifths of all the print-cloths 

J calicoes) manufactured in the country. The local 

■dans boast that Fall River alone has more than one- 

Ih of all the cotton spindles in the Union and nearly 

irth of those in New England, and manufactures 

e-fourths of all the print-cloths. It has more 

s than any state except Massachusetts (in which it 

I many as all the Southern States could muster until a 

its ago, and twice as many as any other city in the 

, States. It claims to produce two miles of cloth in 

■minute of every working day in the year. Its mills, 

h mainly employed in the manufacture of print-cloth, 

ry sort of cotton textile, from rough shoe linings to 

t dress materials — twills, jeans, satteens, lawns, 

.r.d lappet cloths with silk weft, fine zephyrs, lace 

and crochet and Marseilles quilts. And Fall 

it only spins and weaves these fabrics, but bleaches, 

L and finishes them. Its industries support a popula- 

5,000 people, of whom the last census showed only 
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' The mule-spinners/ said one mill superintendent to me, 
' are a tough crowd to deal with. A few years ago they 
were giving trouble at this mill, so on Saturday afternoon, 
after they had gone home, we started right in and smashed 
up a room-full of mules with sledge-hammers. When the 
men came back on Monday morning, they were astonished 
to find that there was no work for them. That room is 
now full of ring frames run by girls. 9 

In this way the position of the Mule-Spinners 9 Union, 
which would otherwise be exceeding strong, has been 
seriously undermined. At present, thanks to the prosperity 
of the cotton trade, wages are good and employment plentiful. 
But it seems that in times of depression the ' help, as they 
are called here, must be almost at the mercy of their 
employers. 

What the State of Massachusetts has done for the better- 
ment of factory life has been explained to me by Mr. Rufus 
C Wade, a gentleman who is at once the Chief of the 
Massachusetts District Police, Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Workshops, and Public Buildings, and Fire Marshal He 
has a staff of twenty-six inspectors, two of whom are women, 
employed exclusively in connection with textile factories, 
and their duties are to see that machinery is properly fenced, 
to lode after the safety of elevators, to inspect the sanitary 
arrangements of the mill, to see that the means of egress 
in case of fire are adequate, and that all young persons 
under twenty-one years of age employed in mills have had 
or are receiving a proper elementary education, to prevent 
• time-cribbing/ and to see that the 'particulars clause 9 
(modelled on our own) is complied with, so that every 
weaver may be able to check the amount of his or 
her wages. 

The hours of labour for women and minors in the State of 
Massachusetts are fifty-eight per week, and there are the 
following legal holidays : February 22, Washington's birth- 
day; April 19, anniversary of Lexington and Concord; 
May 30, when the graves 01 the heroes of the Civil War are 
decorated ; July 4, Independence Day ; September (first 
Monday), Labour Day; November, Thanksgiving Day; 
December 95, Christmas Day. Mr. Wade tells, me that the 
Fall River operatives are going to ask their employers for a 
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t general holiday in July, and he thinks that they will 

fcly get it. . .„ 

'particulars clause' which I have mentioned differs 

urs in allowing the employer a margin of 5 per cent. 

I length of the cuts ; that is, the employer may agree 

I 20 cents per cut of 50 yards, and require the weaver 

Ive 52} yards for 20 cents. A Bill had been brought 

I the Massachusetts Legislature to reduce this margin 

fcer cent., and Mr. Wade told me that there were good 

Sets of its passing. No child under fourteen years may 

' work in a factory, in any capacity, in this State, 

r as nn employe of the firm or as an assistant to its 

. Children over fourteen who cannot read or write 

\ sentences must, if they work in the daytime, attend 

t-school until they can read or write, or, failing that, 

I hey are twenty-one years of age. Such children are 

led with attendance tickets, which are punched at the 

T and must be shown to the factory inspector on de- 

I Birth certificates are not required to prove the age 

Idren, but the parents must sign a sworn statement. 

■re is no statutory standard for the temperature or 

lily of the air in Massachusetts cotton mills, but the 

Itors have power to make tests and to order improve- 
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and discriminating student of our factory 'laws, and it is 
easy to see that his sympathies are with the workers and 
that he is trying to improve their lot. 

Despite the seeming paradox, the largest of the great 
cotton mills at Fall River is the Fall River Ironworks. 
The Ironworks was formerly an ironworks in fact as well as 
in name, but long ago the foundry rave way to the spinning 
frame and the forge to the loom. The Fall River Ironworks 
Company is closely associated with the American Printing 
Company, whose works are also at Fall River. The Iron- 
works nulls contain 266,512 ring spindles (no mules) and 
7,660 looms, and employ 2,700 hands — surprisingly few when 
one considers the size of the establishment. 1 They make 
nothing but plain cloths — print-cloth 28 inches wide and a 
similar fabric 40 inches wide which, I understand, is not 
printed. At the printworks there are nineteen printing 
machines, whose combined output is said to be 75,000 
50-yard pieces a week. This output, I am told, ' exceeds in 
the number of yards that of any other printworks in the 
United States or in Europe, and the cloth printed here in 
one year if spread out in a continuous line would encircle 
the globe three times, with 10,000 miles to spare.' Be that 
as it may, they are unquestionably very large works, and 
Mr. M. C. D. Borden, who controls both them and the 
Ironworks, is a paramount power in the cotton trade of Fall 
River. In the matter of wages he acts independently of 
the other manufacturers, who have sometimes been com- 
pelled to follow his lead when it was exceedingly incon- 
venient for them to do so. At the Ironworks mills about 
47,000 bales of cotton are spun and 120,000,000 yards of cloth 
woven annually, the rate of production being about twenty- 
three miles an hour, or, say, the speed at which the Oceanic 
locks out her broad white ribbon of foaming wake from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook. Notwithstanding this enor- 
mous production, the I ronworks plant is about to be increased 
to 300*000 spindles and 10,000 looms, and that of the print- 
works to twenty-four machines. Mr. Hathaway, the superin- 

1 A cotton-mill at Salford (Manchester), containing about 135,000 
spindles (mule and ring) and ypoo looms, employs about 2,500 
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lendent of the Ironworks mills, who was kind enough to 

' e me through them, told me that although the incorpor- 

d stock of the Ironworks company was only $2,000,000, the 

:al cost of the mills (excluding the printworks, which stood 

t $750,000) had been between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 

Cotton mills in America are nearly always equipped for 

loth spinning and weaving, and the number of the spindles 

k proportioned to the requirements of the looms. The cost 

If mills is commonly expressed in dollars per spindle, and I 

Jvas told that these Ironworks mills, including the buildings, 

Burning- power, spinning and weaving machinery, and all 

mceessories, had cost $13.85, or, say, £2 17s. gd,, per spindle. 

The price of all building materials, but particularly of wood, 

s gone up since they were built, and a similar plant could 

t be laid down at Fall River to-day for less than $15, or 

|3 2S. 6~d., per spindle. The plant is driven by four triple- 

Txpansion engines, and the cost of engine fuel delivered at 

he mills is at present 13s. 6d. per ton. 1 Power is trans- 

nit ted from the engines to the main lines of shafting by 

jather belts ; rope driving is decidedly the exception in New 

England cotton mills. 

Unlike our English mills, the mills at Fall River, whether 

r weaving, are nearly always four or 
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the work of preventing fires. They have their own labora- 
tory, in which every kind of mill appliance or commodity 
which might affect the safety of buildings is tested ; and in 
conjunction with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
they have set up standards for mill construction and furnishing 
which are now almost universally accepted in the United 
States. I believe that the standard pattern Underwriter 
pump, now so largely used in England, was designed by 
the engineers of these associated societies. The net effect 
of their policy is that the cost of insuring a properly con- 
structed slow-burning cotton mill, such as I have described, 
is now less than one-tenth of z per cent. As an example of 
the speed with which buildings of this kind can be run up, 
I was assured by Mr. Hathaway and others at Fall River 
that in 1893 a new m ^» f° ur stories high, designed to con- 
tain 65,000 ring spindles and 1,710 looms, was built and 
roofed within a month, and that within nine months and 
two weeks following the laying of the foundations the whole 
of the machinery was at work. 

The cost of mills like those of the Fall River Ironworks 
is little, if at all, higher than the present cost of good fire- 
proof mills similarly equipped in Lancashire. The machinery 
for preparation, spinning, and weaving cost$"much more 
than in Lancashire — probably about.50 or 60 per cent, more ; 
dffdtrfcfengihes, cotton combers, drawing frames, fly frames, 
slashers, and other kinds of textile machinery made in - 
Manchester, Oldham, Accrington, and other Lancashire 
towns, are being sold in the United States to-day at the 
same prices as are paid for American machines, in spite of a 
45 per cent tariff and the further handicap of packing and 
transportation charges. Ring-spinning frames are not 
imported from England, but I understand that this is only 
b ecau s e of the patents on the Rabbet h spindle, and that the 
question whether or not English spinning frames can now 
lawfully be imported into the United States will shortly 
come before the American courts. Few, if any, English 
looms are now to be found in American cotton mills, 
probably because the peculiar conditions of the American 
industry require a different land of loom from that which is 
used in Lancashire* 

The typical American plain-cloth loom is an under-pick 
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s a further very important difference between 
land American manufacturing methods to which 
mng has wisely drawn special attention — the exten- 
* in the United States of the 'automatic' loom. 
^ligation of the subject leaves no room for doubt 
I employment of this weaving machine confers very 
(vantages on the industry. It substantially reduces 
1 of production, and at the same time increases the 
I of the weaver, because it lessens the amount of 
And attention required from him per unit of produc- 
>oms of this type are made and worked not only 
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Lancashire cotton manufacturers, and the only question 
remaining in their minds is that of determining which type 
is most likely to suit their requirements, having regard to 
its cost and its efficiency. Little apprehension need be 
entertained on the ground that, although the individual 
incomes of weavers will be augmented, some must be for a 
time thrown out of employment, for, in the first place, the 
change cannot come suddenly — that is a physical impossi- 
bility. The transition will necessarily be gradual, and its 
effect is more likely to involve for a time a pause in the 
training of new weavers than in the enforced idleness of old 
ones. There is obvious weight in Mr. Young's remark that, 
although there are now 85,000 automatic looms running in 
the United States, the demand for weavers is greater tnan 
ever. Such, indeed, is the experience in every department 
of industry in which labour-saving machinery has been 
adopted. The workpeople meanwhile will receive from 
their representative on the recent deputation an accurate 
statement of his own observation of the advantage of the 
improved loom. It may be confidently expected also that 
other differences between American ana English mechanical 
and administrative mill methods will be fully discussed by 
both employers and workpeople, and that their conferences 
separately, and perhaps jointly, will bear good fruit, greatly 
to the advantage of the British cotton industry. 

ELIJAH HELM 



PIECE-RATES FOR WEAVING U 

J— but between seven in the morning and half-past four 
lie afternoon she could draw in eight beams one day 
(nine the next. Some drawers -in, she said, could do 
The piece rate for this work was again rather less 
I in Lancashire. 

pst of the weavers at the Ironworks run eight of the 

looms apiece without the assistance of a tenter. 

:, however, is brought to the looms for them, and the 

I is taken away. The looms are non- automatic, and 

I no warp-stop motion ; but there are very few warp 

■cages, in spite of the way in which the looms dance and 

I upon the wooden floors. This comparative immunity 

I breakages is, of course, due to the quality of the warps. 

reft is used throughout the mills, and the cloth pro- 

3 is a good, strong fabric, although, as I have said, not 

1 or well covered as a good Burnley 'printer.' This 

liess is a disadvantage when the cloth comes to be 

led. The looms run at 204 picks per minute (except 

B which run at 223 picks), and the eight-loom weavers 

luce on an average forty-eight cuts per week of fifty- 

l hours. The price paid per cut (50 to 52^ yards) was 

tents — the highest rate paid here for several years. Not 

I before it had been only 16 cents. The eight-loom 
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there is climbing up the social ladder as fast as he can, and 
the cotton industry, being one of its lowest rungs, receives 
the beginners. Even a good mill in New England loses 
5 per cent of its workpeople every week, and has to And 
substitutes. There are towns in Massachusetts whose cotton 
mills thirty or forty years ago were filled with American-born 
workpeople of a very good class, earning wages higher than 
are paid even to-day. As wages gradually fell by successive 
"cuts 9 to the low level of 1898 these towns were swept by 
waves of foreign invasion. Weavers from England and 
Scotland first drove out the Americans, only to be driven out 
in their turn by an army of Irish. The Irish began after a 
while to be troublesome, and crowds of French Canadians 
were summoned from over the border to take their places. 
Even the docile ' Kanucks ' have now given way in some 
places before the invasion of Portuguese, Greek, and Syrian 
immigrants, and the mill superintendents are wondering 
what will come next. I have seen in some mills notices 
printed in four languages and orders given by gestures or 
through interpreters. The labour displaced by immigration 
rises to better things, and the expansion of American 
industry provides at present openings for all. 

This digression may serve to explain the seeming paradox 
that the highly-paid labour of Fall River is not so highly 
skilled as the less highly-paid labour of Lancashire. Labour, 
then, being dear and not. very good, and machineryT&ng 
dearalso, the 'American cotton manufacturer has been com- 
pelled to devise means- of. economizing both, of relieving 
labour of those duties which require the most skill, of 
making a little-dear labour go a long way, and of getting the 
'maximum amount of work out of his dear machinery. He 
has found that the only possible way of doing all this is by 
using a better, and of course a dearer, grade of cotton, and 
he uses it. I will venture to affirm that if some New 
England mills which I have seen had to work with the 
short-stapled cotton of which so much is spun in Lancashire, 
they would be in hopeless difficulties at once. It is possible 
that when all the conditions are considered the American 
policy of economizing labour at the expense of cotton (and 
I may say here that the waste of cotton in American mills 
would appal a well-trained Lancashire manager), and the 
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e policy of economizing cotton at the expense of 

I may be equally sound for the respective countries. I 

\ay that America has nothing to learn from Lanca- 

' Lancashire nothing to learn from America; each. 

Ire, can teach the other a good deal. But the point at 

■he balance should be struck between the economy of 

I and the economy of cotton is not one and the same 

The product of the American system is a cloth 

, on the whole, distinctly inferior in appearance, 

ind finish to that produced by the Lancashire system. 

1 a Lancashire cloth in these respects an American 

st not only be made of better cotton, but must con- 

b of it — perhaps 5 per cent. more. To this rule of 

y there are, it is needless to say, exceptions — notably 

|>f the American drills made for tbe China market. 

i American home market, which absorbs nearly the 

f the product of American looms, is less exacting in 

mters than the markets in which Lancashire cloths 

The question for our manufacturers is : How far 

merican methods, with all that they imply, be pront- 

troduced into Lancashire ? 



CHAPTER II 

New Bedford — From whaling to cotton — A typical fine-spinning 
mill— Electrical warp-stop motion— Electric driving — Wages 
for fine spinning and fancy weaving at New Bedford — Cost of 
ring frames — Fine spinning and fancy weaving at Fall River — 
Ingenious machinery and elaborate fabrics — A Lancashire A 
weaver's experience— An older mill — Bad atmosphere— An odd m 
spectacle. i 



A FACTORY town whose mills use sea-water for con- 
densing, whose workpeople, before the foreign inva- 
sion, possessed each his own boat and fishing-tackle, 
whose streets are avenues of well-grown trees — such is New 
Bedford. Once the greatest whaling port in the world, it 
sent its ships into every sea, and boasted that in proportion 
to its modest population it was the richest city in the United 
States. The whalers are all gone now, and the talk at the 
street corners and in the saloons is no longer of blubber and 
whalebone and voyages to the Southern Ocean ; the subjects 
discussed now would be quite in order at Bolton. But so 
long as there are quays and schooners at New Bedford, the 
salt flavours of the old seaport will never wholly disappear. 
Dungaree and oilskins and sea-boots may still be bought in 
the shops near the harbours, and within a biscuit's throw of 
* Professor Wall's Boot-blacking Parlors/ which may stand 
for an example of the landsman's finicking and luxurious 
habits, you may yet hear the ring of the ship carpenter's 
hammer, watch a new fore-topmast being fitted to an old 
fore-and-aft schooner, or see a cutter-load of very free-and- 
easy American man-o'*war's men being pulled off, after a 
night's shore leave, to a gunboat at anchor in the harbour. 

Close beside the harbour stands a mill which may be 
taken as a type of the most modern fine-spinning mills in 
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England. The equipment, when I saw it, was not yet 
fete, although more than a year had passed since the 
Y>{ building began ; but part of the machinery was 
|g. The buildings are of brick, and are designed after 
riglish rather than the American plan, in that the 
Lg and weaving departments are in separate buildings 
lie weaving shed is lighted from the roof. The, 
Ig mill is a four -story block with wooden floors and 
I such as I have already described, and the height of 
ferns from floor to ceiling is 17 feet 6 inches. The 
Ivs are made to open casement -fash ion, and there are 
e staircases of iron to give safe egress in case of fire. 
I building there are, or were to be, 90,000 ring spindles, 
Jig 8o's on the average, with the necessary machinery 
■paration, some of which was of English make. The 
ng-shed stands alongside the spinning milt, not further 
lhan is necessary to secure light for the lower windows 
I mill, and is connected with it by a covered bridge, 
la basement, lighted by windows, and the shafting and 
I from which the looms are driven are under the floor 
Ished. The looms, 3, too in number, were plain looms 
Tibbies, from 36 inches to 40 inches reed space, and 
Intended to weave fine lawns, cambrics, and fancy 
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could attend to all, and the cost of coal was i£s. 6d. per 
short ton. The city of New Bedford supplies fresh water 
for mill purposes at 2A cents a thousand gallons ; the water 
far the condensers is drawn from the harbour. 

The total cost of the mill! complete, was to be $1,250,000, 
or over a quarter of a million sterling. This works out at a 
fraction less than $14 per spindle tor the whole plant, and 
includes $15,000 paid for the 6 acres of land upon which the 
mill stands* 

The first cotton was being spun into 6o's and 70's twist 
when I visited the mill ; it was of 1} inches to x T T T inches 
staple. In the card-room I noticed girls minding a pair of 
roving frames (340 spindles each), and in the spinning-room 
some had twelve sides of 112 spindles each and others ten 
sides of 128 spindles each. The wage paid on the shorter 
frames, spinning 6o's, was 72*69 cents (say 3s.) per side 
per week. The warping mills here had a cone drum differ- 
ential motion for varying the speed, and the warpers each 
ran three of them. The slashing machines had positively 
driven cylinders, an arrangement mtended to relieve the wet 
warp 01 tension, but by no means universally approved; 
they could size 400 50-yard cuts of 1,700 ends a day, and 
the men who ran them were paid 50s. 6d. a week. 

At another fine-spinning and weaving mill at New Bedford 
I found xoo,ooo spindles, and 3,200 looms weaving fancy 
goods, some wholly of cotton, some of silk and cotton. The 
ring-spinners were minding 1,200 spindles each, and were 
paid 37s. 6d. a week ; the mule frames had two joiners, also 
paid ^ 7s. 6d. a week, each of whom was attending to 1,000 
spindles. The finest counts used in this mill were 140*8 
nng twist and 240*5 mule weft Thirteen-hank roving is 
used for 6o 9 s ring twist, 18-hank roving for 8o's ring twist, 
22-hank roving for 125*8 ring weft, and 28-hank roving for 
150*8 ring weft. The cost of the American ring frame as 
used in these mills is $3 (12s. 6d.) per spindle, delivered and 
fitted up ready for use. In this mill two warpers and one 
creeler were in charge of eight warping mills which were 
running at a speed of 50 yards a minute. The warpers were 
receiving 40s. id. a week and the creeler 23s. 

New Bedford, which so far as fine spinning is concerned 
is the Bolton of America, is a town of 65,000 inhabitants. 



A DARWEN WEAVER'S EXPERIENCE l? 

■sperity may be gauged by the fact that 5,000 new 

dth spindles to supply them, were to be started this 

>2). One new mill had just ordered about £"60,000 

i textile machinery from Manchester. But New 

i is indebted to Lancashire for more than machinery. 

' y every mill one finds Englishmen in responsible 

— sometimes in supreme charge ; and Mr. C P. 

I, the head of the textile school there, which is one of 

t equipped and most successful in the United States, 

plight from Manchester to direct it. 

pugh pre-eminent in fine-spinning and weaving, New 

i has no monopoly of this branch of the American 

■industry : there are several mills at Fall River and in 

1 Island and Connecticut which produce yarns and ( 

I almost as fine as those of New Bedford. The 

; Mills at Fall River contain 43,000 mule-spindles, 

5-spindles and 3,090 looms, employ 1,150 hands, 

Lnufacture ' dobbies ' and plain cloths, including many 

with yellow silk weft. Silk weft up to 400's and 

weft up to 150's were being used in the manufacture 

f beautiful and elaborate fancy cloths when I visited 

Some of these were combinations of a satin stripe, 

■d, a leno and a lappet, rcrjuiring three beams at 
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* Do you mean better to live in ?' I replied. 

* No/ was the answer, ' better for making money. I 
would sooner live in England, and if I can save enough to 
keep me out of the mill, I'll go home before I die.' 

At another mill where there were over 96,000 spindles 
and 2,000 looms on similar work — lappets, lenos, and 
jaoquards — I found that the average earnings of a weaver 
were £2 a week, and that ring-spinners tended 1,300 spindles 
for 29s. 2d. a week, A number of satteen looms were fitted 
with an electrical warp stop-motion, invented by an English- 
man from Saltaire, which enables one weaver to run twelve 
looms. I was told that the most skilful weavers here were 
from England, but that the Englishman gets himself into 
trouble by ' pulling the chestnuts out of the fire ' for the 
•other workpeople. English weavers are therefore not re- 
garded by die employers with that degree of favour which 
their excellence as workmen would otherwise command. 
There were at this mill 750 lappet looms and 120 jacquard 
looms, and 50 more jacquard looms were on order. Learners 
are given four looms from the first, and piece rates are calcu- 
lated at an amount sufficient to give a competent weaver 
$10 a week on a production equal to 80 per cent, of the 
theoretical maximum. 

At the Chace Mill, Fall River, there are 80,400 ring- 
spindles (all the mules having been discarded during the 
past fourteen years) and 1,900 looms employed in the 
manufacture of print-cloth, twills, and wide goods such as 
window-blinds. All but 150 of the looms are from 43 inches 
to 56 inches wide. About 10,000 bales of cotton are spun, 
and 26,000,000 yards of cloth woven, annually. The counts 
spun are 28's to 30*8 for twist, and ^6 v s to 48's for weft, and 
the cotton used is 'strict good middling* of xj> inches to 
i T * T inches staple. The production of yarn is 93,000 pounds 
per week, but to attain this some of the spinning frames are 
kept running until ten o'clock at night. 

In the blowing-room the labour was performed by 
Portuguese workmen, who were paid $7.26 (30s. 3d.) per 
week; the * boss picker 9 received $11 J, or say 48s. In the 
card-room each grinder attending to forty-eight cards was paid 
45s. 4<L a week ; tor the same number of cards there were 
three strippers, each of whom was paid 36s. 6d. a week for 
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Ing to sixteen cards. On the roving frames each girl had 

si, or 352 spindles, and the piece rate was 11 J cents 

k, which gives a weekly wage of $uj to Si ii (48s.) 

lek. For ring-spinning (whether twist or weft) the 

1/as 19J cents per day per side of 128 spindles ; the 

r of sides which a good spinner could run on twist 

, and on weft eight, and the weekly earnings were 

e from 29s. for 76S spindles to 38s. 8d. for 1,024 

Is, When the frames were run at night different 

e employed, and were paid for four hours' work 

J. to 10 p-m,}, but I do not know what, if any, pre- 

Is were taken to make sure that the spinners so 

led had not been working during the day at another 

Iders were paid 24^ cents for winding 62 pounds of 

list, and each winder ran seventy-six spindles. The 

is ran three mills each without assistance, and were 

a ,',, cents per 100 pounds of 28's twist. Tapers 

1 $11.76 (49s. id.) a week, and to every five machines 

s an assistant at 30s. 3d. per week. The looms at 

e Mill were not automatic and had no warp stop- 

i, the superintendent being of opinion that the saving 

' s effected by the use of automatic looms is in many 
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foil of weft. In a moment the weavers began to flock 
round him, each bringing his or her own weft-box to be 
replenished, and one could see them running towards him 
from remote corners of the room, as fowls run from every 
part of a poultry-yard when the henwife brings out a 
measure of corn. The bobbins were tumbled out of the 
big box and into the little boxes as fast as hands could do 
the work, and nobody cared how many were scattered on 
the floor. In a minute it was littered with them, and the 
last straggling chickens had to go about amongst the looms 
picking up the stray grains where they could find them. 
It was an odd spectacle. 

The Chace Mill is not a new one, and when I was there 
I saw a good deal of very old machinery, which I believe 
is being gradually replaced. Side by side there were old 
carding engines turning out only 180 pounds of cotton a 
week, and new ones turning out 750 pounds. The weaving 
rooms were very ill ventilated ; there appeared to be no fans 
to introduce a proper supply of fresh air, it was intensely 
hot, gas-jets were burning in the middle of the room, 
volumes of steam were spouting up like geysers from the 
floor, and the condensed moisture was pouring down the 
closed windows. The faces of the weavers looked pinched 
and sallow, and the arms of many of them were pitifully 
thin. I do not care how many dollars a week those people 
may have been earning: they were badly off. 



CHAPTER III 

Be Island mill — The Northrop automatic loom — A magn:- 
Int wcaviny-shed — 134 weavers to 3,000 looms— ' Hal f- 
Ters' and child labour — Work and wanes— The loom-shops 
■ iopedale — The Queen City mill, Vermont. 

f first introduction to the famous Northrop automatic 

loom was at a mill which stands a short distance 

outside Fall River, and just within the State of 

J Island. True, I had seen a single specimen in a 

I machinist's weave-room at Dobcross, near Saddle- 

1 but there 1 had gazed at it as one may gaze at 

I tropical butterfly in the Natural History Museum 

Rh Kensington, and had been told and shown what 

1 do, as one might have the habits of the butterfly 
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to need bat ft very brief description here. The essential 
difference between it and a common, or any other automatic, 
loom is, that when the weft breaks or is exhausted the 
shuttle is automatically recharged with weft, and threaded 
without being itself removed from the sley. There is a 
cylindrical battery or magazine, like the magazine of a 
revolver, over the shuttle-box at the side of the loom, and 
this magazine can be filled with 'cartridges ' — either bobbins 
of ring weft or cops of mule weft Ring weft for the 
Northrop loom is spun on specially made bobbins, which 
are simply laid into the magazines; cops have to be 
skewered upon a steel spindle, with a wooden head similar 
to that of the ring bobbin. When the weft-changing 
mechanism is brought into play by the action of the 
weft-fork, a bobbin, or a cop on its skewer, is forced from 
the magazine into the shuttle, which is always then at 
the end of the sley immediately beneath the magazine; 
the spent bobbin, or skewered cop, is forced out through 
the shuttle and the bottom of the sley, and with the first 
impulse of the picking-stick the shuttle threads itself and 
the weaving continues without interruption. All that the 
weaver has to do, then, in regard to the weft, is to keep the 
magazine charged with weft, and as there is always a con- 
trivance on these looms which stops them when a warp thread 
breaks, the weaver has no need to watch the warps ; when 
he sees a loom standing, he goes and finds the broken end 
and ties it up and starts the loom again— that is all. The 
weft magazine may contain as many as thirty charges, 
enough to keep the loom running for a couple of hours. 
The Northrop loom is the invention of an Englishman, 
James Northrop, formerly of Keighley; but the Draper 
Company, of Hopedale, Massachusetts, who bought the 
patents, have spent very large sums of money in perfecting 
the machine and adapting it to the varying exigencies 
of industrial use. 

The weaving-shed at this mill was a wonderful sight, 
Here on one floor were 2,743 looms, and one's first impres- 
sion on entering the room was that one was looking at a 
room full of looms, and nothing else. Not a strap was 
visible, for the looms are all driven from shafting in 
the basement The straps, led through holes cut in the 
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i floor, tend to hold the looms down instead of lifting 
lp. The human element in the work of weaving was 
^significant as to be hardly noticeable. In the centre of 
liiicd was a sort of raised platform or observatory, from 
Eh a bird's-eye view of the whole room could be gained, 
I looking out from this point over the great wilderness of 
; machinery, one saw that it was not absolutely a 

i one corner, as it were, were the 743 ordinary looms. 
e mostly wide looms ; all of them, as well as tbo 
Ithrops, were provided with a warp stop-motion, and 
re perhaps 100 weavers to the 743 looms. For 
1 Northrop looms, which covered the rest of the 
t, there were 134 weavers — a number which I verified 
Counting the names in the overseer's wage-book. Some 
Ihe weavers were running twenty 40- inch Northrop 
lis each, others sixteen, and a number of learners hail 
Ive each, the average for the whole of the 2,000 
lis being a fraction less tiian fifteen. The speed of tho 
Ithrop looms was 165 picks per minute, and of the other 
lis 180 picks. In every case the weavers had nothing to 
Aut to weave; weft was brought to the looms and the 
cuts were taken away by boys. In the case of 
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latter is, I believe, zo per cent, less than the rate paid in 
Lancashire, but the ordinary eight-loom weaver at this mill 
could earn $9 (37s. 6d.) a week, and the weaver with twenty 
Northrop looms $10.50 to $zz (43s. gd. to 45s. zod.) a 
week. 

The wages paid to the boys who clean, sweep, and carry 
weft to the looms are 15s. a week. These boys, from twelve 
to fourteen years of ace, are ' half-timers,' but in the State 
of Rhode Island a half-timer does not work half the day in 
school and the other half in the mill ; he works full time in 
the mill for four months and full time at school for the 
next four months, and so on. In order to convey an abso- 
lutely faithful impression of what I saw of the Northrop loom 
in this mill, I ought to say that a number — perhaps a dozen 
—of young children were going about amongst the looms 
helping to keep the magazines full. When I questioned 
the overseer about this, he told me that these children were 
not employed by the mill, but came in to help their parents. 

* You should be here, when the school is loosed,' said he, 
• and you would see far more of them.' 

* How many will come in then ?' I asked, and was told 
that there might be thirty. 

At the neighbouring mills in Massachusetts this would not 
be permitted, since no child under fourteen years of age 
may legally work in a mill there, whether for its parents or 
otherwise. The overseer told me further that the weavers 
often gave the cleaners a ' nickel ' (5 cents) to help them in 
filling their Northrop magazines. 

The following; were some of the wage rates in other 
departments of this mill: — Ring-spinning (36*8 weft): 
$1.16 per week per side of 128 spindles running at 
9,400 revolutions a minute. Winding : A weekly wage of 
$7} (3 IS « 3 d ^ minding 75 spindles. Warping : Each 
warper ran four mills with a drum speed of thirty-two revo- 
lutions and a take-up of 40 yards a minute, and was paid 
64 cents for 24,000 yards and 450 ends. Slashing: $zz 
(45s, zod.) per man for a week of fifty-four hours. Looming 
or twisting satteens : 18 cents per 1,000 ends. Drawing- 
in satteens: 31 cents per 1,000 ends. This included the 
drawing of the ends through the wires of the stop-motion 
mechanism, and no reacher-in was employed. 
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e figures, and particularly the weaving prices, will, I 

J, show my readers who are acquainted with the Lanca- 

lindustry that the adoption of self-acting machinery has 

1 the American employer to reduce his labour cost 

illy and at the same time to give a better wage to his 

>eople. 

i works at which the Northrop loom is made in 
ca employ from 1,700 to 1,900 men, and are now 
y occupied with the manufacture of these looms and 
■ accessories. In their general design and equipment 
labour-saving machine tools these Hopedale works are 
Bel establishment, and the village which the company 
luilt for its workpeople is a model likewise. Eighty-five 
land Northrop looms had already been turned out when 
J the works, and although the current output was some- 
I like sixty looms a day, the capacity of tbe plant was 
I to be increased. 

n the Northrop loom was first put upon the market, 

|akers, in order to demonstrate its merits in the most 

J manner, purchased or built a spinning and weaving 

|t Burlington, Vermont, and fitted it out with the new 

J looms. This mill, known as the Queen City 

3 Company's mill, contains 55,000 spindles and 1,397 

i makes orJ;: ... . pjajjl ■ jjjjh of medium 
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attained; whilst by leaving the looms running in the 
dinner-hour when the weavers were absent a production 
actually greater than the theoretical maximum had been 
attained. 

Mr. Draper gave me also a summary of the mill's cost 
account for the preceding quarter. The mill and machinery 
cost $900,000, and a sum of $20,000 a quarter is written off 
for depreciation. During the quarter m question the mill 
had produced 653,8x4 pounds of cloth, at a cost (including 
interest and depreciation) of 1*9 cents per pound for weaving, 
and at a total labour cost ' from cotton to cloth ' of 5*55 cents 
per pound of cloth. 

One of the incidental advantages claimed for the Northrop 
loom is that it obviates disputes between the weavers and 
their employers about faulty weaving. ' The weaver cannot 
be found fault with,* said Mr. Draper, ' if the cloth is bad. 
It must be due either to bad material or to bad tackling. 9 



CHAPTER IV 

, Massachusetts — The Merrimack River and its services — 

mparative production of spindles in Massachusetts and 

Bahama— A drawing-ill machine — Warping : a Lancashire 

Intrast — The 'Standard List ' — Six tapers to eleven machines 

■Automatic and semi-automatic looms — Comparative prodnc- 

n and weaving prices — Loom-fixers and their work — Over- 

:rs— Workmen's homes and working mothers— An economic 

New Bedford, the Mohawk River Valley, and Long 
sland Sound owe their cotton mills to their climate, 
which is nearly as good for fine spinning as the climate 
ilton-le- Moors, Lowell, an inland town of Massa- 
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The mills at Lowell — brick buildings six stories high — 
are driven partly by water and partly by steam. The 
water-power is obtained from a canal which is led out of the 
river above the mills and rejoins it below them, and this 
canal, shaded on both sides with old trees, and flowing swift 
and clear down the middle of the street leading to the mills, 
is an ornament as well as a profitable servant to the town. 

Pure water, thanks to the great river, is abundant at 
Lowell, and is used in a very ingenious and effectual way 
for refreshing the dusty streets. Along the electric tramway 
runs a watering-car with motors and a trolley-arm just like 
those of an ordinary tramcar. On either side of the car is 
a long perforated pipe, which by the turning of a handle 
can be swung out at right angles with the car so as to reach 
almost to the footpath or folded back alongside the body of 
the car. In this way one car running at a good speed with 
both wings outspread waters the whole width of the street 
from kerb to kerb, and when it meets another vehicle simply 
folds whichever wing may be necessary to let the other go 
fay. I have seen this nowhere else in America, but it is a 
device which seems particularly well suited for English 
towns where the tramways are worked by the local authority. 

But to return to the Merrimack mills. The finest yarns 
spun there are gc's, made from 'Peeler' cotton, an American 
growth distinct from Sea Island, and said to be stronger and 
harsher than Egyptian cotton. Most of the yarns are, how- 
ever, medium numbers, spun from Texas and Arkansas 
cotton of 1 4 inch staple, ana not more than 852 ring-spindles 
are run by any one girl. Spinning the same yarn (a8 v s 
twist), the frames at the Lowell mill produce 1*3$ pounds 
per spindle. per week of fifty-eight hours, and the frames at 
the Alabama mill 1*42 pounds per spindle per week of 

of the mills in Alabama City not a single share is held in the South. 
The labour laws of Massachusetts are among the most advanced 
in the world; no child may go to work under fourteen, and then 
only after having attended school for at least a year ; consequently 
08 per cent, of the children of school age are on the roll People 
in the South very naturally resent the exploitation of their rising 
generation for the benefit of those who protect their own children 
from a like evil/ (From an article on 'Child Labour in the Southern 
States ' which appeared in the Manckistir Guardian of M ay 8, 1 902). 
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1 and a quarter hours, figures which go to show 
i this case the superior efficiency of Northern labour is 
It ban counterbalanced by the longer hours at present 

' ' 1 the South. 

(interesting example of labour-saving in embryo— and 

g of labour the cost of which is already very trifling 

I shown to me at the Merrimack mills, in the shape 

I automatic machine for«jrawing<in the warp threads 

ph the loom harness. The machine was made at 

p, and was said to be capable of drawing-in 240 ends 

te, or more than eight times as many as are being 

a by hand at Fall River, When I saw it, however, 

lot doing anything approaching this, because it had 

stopped every few seconds while the operator adjusted 

",-Jds for it. Another drawback was that the healds 

I to be threaded beforehand on a spiral steel spring, 

vas told that to do this cost almost as much as the 

I operation of drawing-in by hand. These difficulties, 

er, the inventor hoped to overcome before long, and 

Lch as drawing-in is an occupation peculiarly bad for 

sight, bis success would be welcome. 

r interesting feature of the Merrimack mills was 
! were thirty-five warping mills and only seven 
""■ 'l contrasts sharply with the practice of a 
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provide for variations in the piece rate according to the 
number of the machines run by the operative. 

'Ah/ said he, 'that accounts for it. Well, the sooner 
your employers and workpeople modify that list so that the 
employers may have some inducement to adopt machinery 
and methods which will diminish their cost of production, 
and at the same time enable the "help" to carry home 
more money at the end of tlfe week, the better for them, 
and/ he added, with a somewhat rueful candour, ' the worse 
for us." 

At the Merrimack mills five women warpers run six 
warping mills each, one runs three mills, and one two ; the 
last on warps for fancy goods. They each earn 33s. 4d. a 
week (as compared with, say, a is, in Lancashire), and of 
course the mills run appreciably slower £han ours. 

There are eleven slashing machines made by a Lancashire 
firm, and run by six slasher tenters. Five men were 
running two machines each at a weekly wage of 55s.; the 
other machine was in charge of a man who was receiving 
43s. 9<L Each tenter had an assistant, whose wages were 
from 29s. to 33s. 6d. a week. This arrangement is not 
general at Lowell or elsewhere in New England ; indeed, 
at every other mill which I had seen there was a tenter to 
each machine. 

In one of the weaving-rooms I found 100 Northrop looms, 
all run by men, each of whom, I was told, could earn about 
42s. a week with twenty looms. In the same room were a 
large number of ordinary looms weaving similar goods — 
print-cloth and shirtings — but run by women. The ordinary 
looms, as well as the Northrops, had a mechanical warp 
stop-motion — a row of metallic healds or wires suspended 
on the warp threads behind the ordinary healds. One wire 
was hung on every two threads of the warp, and was so 
arranged that in case either thread broke the wire failed to 
rise with the lifting of the harness and came into contact 
with a horizontal bar connected with the weft-fork, causing 
the loom to ' knock off.' Some of the women weavers were 
running six of these looms, some eight, and some ten, and 
many of the weavers appeared to be considerably over fifty 
years of age. The ordinary looms were running at 190 and 
the Northrop looms at about 180 picks a minute. 
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I the wall of the room was a notice, in compliance with 

Massachusetts Factory Act, giving particulars of the 
s paid for weaving, and from it I obtained the following 
ks : For a print-cloth aS inches wide, in cuts 53J yards 

I 64 ends and 60 picks to the inch, 28's warp and 36's 

I the weaving prices per cut are — 

: woven on ordinary looms with 6-inch bobbins or with 

5 -inch cops, 11 cents. 
' woven on ordinary looms with 7-inch bobbins, 21 cents. 
' woven on Northrop looms, 1 1 cents. 

k told that as a rule the Northrop weaving price at this 

3S one-half the price for weaving done on ordinary 

plus 10 per cent. The notice stated that the prices 

l\l above were for perfect weaving, and that for imper- 

Ivork 50 per cent, less would be paid. The average 

lly production per loom of ordinary print-cloth aS inches 

■ was from 370 to 280 yards per week (fifty-eight hours) 

■he ordinary looms and 245 yards a week for the 

Tirops. On account of the greater tension of the warp, 

liorthrop loom, I am told, weaves a somewhat greater 

111 of cloth than the common loom from the same length 

Trp — about 4 per cent. more. 

e number of loom-fixers or tachlers employed here, as 
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• 
I, of the Merrimack loom-fixers bad been in the 
service of the company for ten years or more, and some of 
them for from twenty to twenty-five years. 

I could never understand how one tackier could attend to 
so many looms until I saw one of the Merrimack tacklers 
change the beams of a loom and ' gait ' it up. Before the 
old warp had run out the new warp was brought in from 
the sizing-room on a trolley which carried four beams held 
vertically. As soon as the last cut was finished the tackier 
and a woman specially employed for such work took the 
loom over from the weaver. The woman helped the tackier 
to * gait * each beam, and in fifteen minutes the whole job 
was done and the loom running again. The weaver had 
nothing to do with the new warp until the loom had been 
started and was working smoothly. 

Nor had the weaver to take tne woven cloth out of the 




any serious faults were discovered in tne piece, 
the room-girl would report them to the overseer, and the 
weaver would be ' called up v before the whole room. This 
* calling-up ' is felt by the weavers to be something of a 
disgrace, and the superintendent assured me that its 
disciplinary effect was even greater than that of the fines. 

Good overseers at Lowell command good wages — from 
♦4 to 96 a day — but their work has been much increased 
during the past fifteen years. At the Merrimack mills, 
for instance, there were formerly six overseers in the 
weaving department, four in the spinning department, and 
four in the carding department. To-day there are but two 
in each department, or six in all, as compared with fourteen. 
The pay of an overseer was formerly $3} a day, so the 
work has been increased in a greater proportion than the 
reward. ' Speeding-up * has been the rule all round ; the 
looms that ran at 170 picks fifteen years ago are now running 
at 190, and everything else has been quickened to keep pace 
with them. 

The Merrimack workpeople are paid every Friday 
morning for work done up to the preceding Friday 
morning, so that a week's wages are always in the hands 
of the company. A number of them live in houses belong- 
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| to the mill, but the company has already sold many 

i houses, and is not building any more. Some of the 

Bloyes have saved enough to become their own landlords. 

1 average rent of a workman's dwelling, containing four 

s and a small kitchen, is ios. 6d. a week. The houses 

brobably no better than can be obtained at Oldham or 

i for half the amount ; but their physical environment 

lir more pleasant, and the really magnificent public 

Iry and excellent technical school afford the people 

Inanities for improvement such as are within the reach 

v in England. 

healthy American sentiment against the wife's 
Ifinc in the mill when there are young children in the 
|ly has not, 1 fear, very much force with the foreign 
Lers and other factory hands at Lowell. In the doorway 
mill I saw a placard advertising a day nursery where, 
lie rate of io cents for one, or 15 cents for two, children 
ftaken care of during the day-time. Outside a theatre or 
lie hall were bills announcing a performance to be given 
■he benefit of the same institution, which, I am told, is 
lly supported by gifts, or perhaps one should say by 
fidies, from the mill-owners and shop-keepers of the 

Isfore leaving Lowell let me record art incident which 
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Manchester, New Hampshire— A 'garden city 9 — Gigantic mills — 
Water-power and coal — Freight rates to Boston and New 
York— Wages at Manchester— 'Unions 9 and 'ginghams' — 
— A mill boarding-house — Middle-class comfort and cheap 
food — Lake Massabesic 

NONE of the manufacturing towns of New England 
pleased me so much as Manchester, in New 
Hampshire. Unlike its great godmother, it has 
clear air, clear waters, and sunny skies; almost every 
street is an avenue of noble trees, whose leaves fall so thick 
in autumn on the electric car tracks that at first, when 
they are sappy, they make the car wheels skid, and later, 
when they are dry, they are fired by the sparking current, 
and fill the city with aromatic smoke. And, as if all 
these green trees were nothing, the citizens have riven 
themselves public parks or gardens upon a scale of un- 
exampled generosity. The city is laid out in rectangular 
blocks, which, since it is hilly, do not rob it of variety ; and, 
if you walk diagonally across the town, starting at the right 
point and going in the right direction, every third ' block or 
square of the chessboard to which you come will be a public 
pleasure-ground. 

Perhaps the handsomest, certainly the most impressive, 
buildings in Manchester are the Amoskeag and the 
Manchester Mills. They are not ornate— ornate mills are 
often hideous— but they are built of a warm red brick, 
beautifully weathered, and form a continuous curved facade 
(like the concave aide of Regent Street in London), nearly 
half a mile long. Rising sheer out of a deep, clear, swift- 
flowing stream (the Merrimack), upon the other bank of 
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which are grass and trees, they need little more than to be* 
silent to masquerade successfully as ancient colleges. 

Not until one has passed over one of the pretty bridges 
and penetrated through the waterside building to the court 
beyond does one begin to appreciate the enormous extent of 
these simple, stately buildings. Behind the riverside pile 
there runs a courtyard so long as to be more like a private 
road, and on the other side of this road stands another line 
nills, parallel with the curve of the first, so that one 
I cannot see to the end of them. First come the Manchester 
\ Printworks, new buildings containing 1 7 acres of floor 
Keen calico-printing machines ; then the 
1 Manchester Mills, where there are 3,250 looms, with a 
(proportionate number of spindles; and, finally, the Amoskeag 
Company's mills, eleven of them, containing 11,000 looms, 
1 between three and four hundred thousand spindles. 
e eleventh mill was built in 1S93. 
1 The Manchester Mills and Printworks draw 3,000 horse- 
r, and the Amoskeag Mills 8,000 horse-power, from the 
Sometimes the mills are stopped for a day or two in 



Inter, when the r: 



3 so high as to cause back -pressure _ 



I the turbines, but there is never any stop] 
prought. The water-r --^- 
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mostly French Canadians, were paid from 35s. to 43s. 9d. 
per week. Eight single-beam slashers and one double-beam 
slasher did all the work for 2,075 looms weaving with cotton 
warp and woollen weft and for 1,175 worsted looms. 

One thousand of the looms at the Manchester Mills are 
jacquard looms, and none of the looms have drop-boxes. 
The pay here for weaving print-cloth (the same description 
as that for which 22J cents a cut was paid at Fall River 
and 21 cents to 22 cents at Lowell) was 25 cents per cut, 
but the weavers did not run quite so many looms. The 
worsted weavers could earn about $9 a week on two, three, 
or four looms, varying in width from 30 inches to 54 inches ; 
only five or six worsted weavers ran six looms each. There 
is a large output of a low-class union cloth for women's 
wear, made with cotton warp, and having from 40 to 44 
picks of fine worsted weft per inch. It is, I believe, sold 
wholesale at from 4d. to 5d. a yard. 1 

The Amoskeag Mills are employed exclusively in the 
manufacture of ginghams, by which is understood in 
America any sort of coloured cotton goods. Large 

S untitles of mule yarn are spun here from cotton dyed in 
e bale. On the ring frames a large bobbin measuring 
about 8 inches by 2 inches is used for spinning bleached and 
doubled yarn. One remarkable feature of the Amoskeag 
Mills was the imposing array of ball-warping machines, con- 
structed to the superintendent's own design. The warp is 
taken from bobbins in an ordinary V-creel and brought 
through a reed in front of the machine, which stops auto- 
matically when an end breaks. The ends are then gathered 
up, carried in rope form through a porcelain eyelet on the 
floor, thence through another above the machine, and finally 
brought down to a revolving iron rod driven by bevel wheels 

1 The following particulars of the wages paid at the Manchester 
Mills in July, 1890, were communicated by Mr. Henri Schaeffer 
to M. Levasscur: During the month 2,770 employes received 
•7«V4$5, an average of about #25} for men, women, and children. 
The working day was ten hours long, and the average time made 
in July twenty-three days. In the carding department men made 
•1 a day; in the spinning department the spinners made #1.35, and 
the helpers 80 cents; labourers made li*iSt and overseers I349 
(•The American Labourer/ p. 313). 
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it right angles to tbe machine. This part of the machinery 
s placed behind the warping mill and on one side, close to 
be V-creel, so that tbe warper is not compelled to leave the 
rabbins when an end breaks. By this means one warper is 
snabled to run six mills with no assistance except for 
:reeling. These machines are used chiefly for grey warps. 
The looms upon which the coloured goods were being woven 
were ordinary looms and looms with drop-boxes. The 
weavers were running six of the drop-box looms each, and 
were earning from $6 to £10(355. to 41s. iod.Ja week. The 
oom-fixers looked after sixty looms each, and were paid 

Tbe mill hands at Manchester, as at Fall River, New 
Bedford and Lowell, are largely immigrants. Out of a 
;otal population of 65,000, Manchester has 22,000 French 
Canadians and more than 15,000 Germans, the latter 
Utracted, no doubt, by tbe printworks. I was curious to 
;ce how the mill population lived, especially in the board) ng- 
louses owned by the mills, for they were certainly less well 
j a id than the operatives of Massachusetts, and if the general 
English belief as to the relative purchasing power of tbe 
iollar and the shilling were well founded, they must, I 
hough t, be rather badly off. In this I was agreeably dis- 
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quired by the mill-owners of their tenants is a certificate of 
good character. 
The ground-floor of this house contains at one end a 

Klour cosily furnished with carpets, curtains, armchairs, 
ages, a piano, pictures, and bric-i-brac. The girls are 
now all at work, but in the evenings they use it as a 
reading and sewing room. Next to the parlour is 
Mrs. Smith's office and private room, and at the opposite 
end of the building is a dining-room capable of seating 
eighty-five persons. Two classes of workpeople are allowed 
to use this room — first, women living in the house, who pay 
from 8s. id. to gs. 4d. a week, and have private bedrooms, 
the use of bath-rooms and sitting-rooms, and three meals a 
day ; and, secondly, other employts, men or women, who 
board only, and pay gs. id. (men) and 8s. 4d. (women) a 
week. Mrs. Smith says tnat she nas eighty girls living in 
the house, and could let many more rooms if she had them ; 
she serves meals to i so people three times a day, and, as 
there is not room for all at once, every meal is served twice. 

The bedrooms have every appearance of middle-class 
comfort and refinement. They are prettily carpeted ; each 
one has its own radiator to warm it in winter. The bed- 
steads are brass-lacquered, with white coverings. The 
furniture — a dressing-table, chairs, and a writing-table — is 
of American oak, and most of the rooms have been decorated 
with some taste by their occupants with pictures, photo- 
graphs, and knick-knacks. Only a wardrobe is missing, but 
you will find its substitute in the form of a substantial 
American trunk in the corridor outside the bedroom door. 

The mill company stipulates that the fare provided in its 
boarding-houses shall be sufficient in quantity and in quality 
varied and rood. The following bill of fare provided at 
this house does not strike one as erring on the side of 
parsimony: 

Breakfast, from 5.30 to 6.30, always consists of porridge 
and milk, two kinds of hot meat, baked potatoes, hot rolls 
and butter, tea or coffee, and condiments. 

Dinner, from 11.30 to 12.30: Soup; three kinds of hot 
meat ; potatoes, tomatoes, corn on the cob, or other vege- 
tables ; pastry, and tea or coffee. Eight bushels of vege- 
tables are usually needed for one meal, and the housekeeper 
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Ithat to-day fifty-three tins of marrowfat peas were used 
■mer. 

Ipper : Tea or coffee, bread-and-butter, cold meats, jam 
Tellies, and an iced sweet-cake something like a jam sand- 
Sometimes hot dishes are substituted for the cold 
To-night, for instance, there is to be ' ciam chowder,' 
■icacy in high favour with Americans of all classes. 
Me giils are at liberty to spend their evenings where and 
Ithey please, provided they are in by ten o'clock. If 
1 are out later than ten a satisfactory explanation is 
They arrange for their own washing, which they 
q the house {where facilities are provided) or they 
Isend the clothes out. 

Iventeen servants are employed to do the housework, 
■he kitchens, cold store, and ice-room are well appointed 
:lean. Sixty tons of coal, says Mrs. Smith, were used 
e large boiler in the basement for heating the coils last 
jr. I think you will agree that fivepence or even five- 
s-halfpenny each for meals such as 1 have described is 
in exorbitant charge, especially when it includes lodging 
J and that in this new Manchester by the Merrimack 
lllar goes quite as far in food and lodging as 4s. ad. 
Manchester by the Irwell. 
■gay be urged, however, that the fare in these boarding. 
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EntrAe. 
Fried hornpont 1 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes, green corn, creamed 

macaroni. 

Dessert. 

Apple, mince, and pumpkin pies, rice pudding. 

Tea, coffee, milk. 



SUPPER : 25 cents. 

Cold. 
Roast lamb, roast beef; roast pork, corned bed. 

Hot. 

Clam chowder, fried hornpont, fish hash, macaroni 
and cheese, baked potatoes. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hot biscuits, strawberries and cake, toast, plain bread, 

rolls, Graham bread, assorted cakes, sauce. 

Tea, coffee, milk. 

Understand that you may have as much as you please of 
everything for your ' quarter.' But the bill of fare bears 
two intimations which would be laughable if they were not 
rather pathetic, as significant of an abused liberality. ' Any* 
thing served outside this bill of fare is charged extra,' 
and ' One meal served to two persons is charged extra.' 
Finally, let me point out that anybody who thinks 25 cents 
too much to pay for these meals can buy for $3 J a book 
of tickets entitling him to twenty meals ; this ' figures out,' 
as an American would say, at 8£d. ' a time.' 

But enough of the fleshpots of New Hampshire. Within 
a 5-cent street-car fare of the town lies Lake Massabesic, 
a great sheet of clear blue water, fresh and unsullied as when 
the red man gave it its uncouth name— a lake that would be 
a boasted ornament even of Cumberland. Here the mill 
people of Manchester come and play in the summer evenings 
amongst the woods and in boats upon the water. And if 

1 Hornpont is a kind of fish. 
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Jve-power for the mill is obtained mainly from a 

Jcent waterfall beside which it stands. Forty tur- 

■eveloping collectively 6,000 indicated horse-power, 

lie mill shafting by ropes, whilst to supplement and 

■their work there are two pairs of high-speed high- 

p compound steam-engines of 1,400 and 1,300 horse- 

lespectively (also driving by ropes), and an auxiliary 

Bengine of 700 horse-power, which is not used except 

■ occasions when the water-power fails. The engines, 

3S, and pumps are under the charge of a chief 

at a salary of £"270 a year ; a * master mechanic ' 

jrge of the turbines, shafting, and machinery; and a 

:arpenter ' looks after all the woodwork. Id running 

iairs of main engines, coal is consumed at the rate 

s per horse- power per annum, or 2- 18 pounds per 

The coal costs at present about 17s. 8d. per ton ; it 

Iminous slack from Virginia, and made, I was told, a 

ftal of black smoke until a higher chimney was built. 

nmakes no smoke at all, and as 1 had often noticed 

1 being burned in Massachusetts without mechanical 

a the furnaces and without making black smoke, I 

ftious to know how it was done. The explanation 

t me here was that this soft American coal gives off 
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of fact, however, the engine always starts ten minutes before 
the appointed time ; a bell rings when it starts, and as soon 
as it gets up speed work begins. The superintendent 
admitted quite frankly that he ' cribbed time ' to the extent 
of ten minutes a day ; but as I saw the mill girls returning 
to their work some time before the engine started, and as I 
know that it does not take a mill-engine anything like five 
minutes to get into its stride, I think that ten minutes is an 
understatement 

About 58,000 bales of ' middling ' and ' good middling ' 
cotton of J inch to 1 J inches staple are used annually by the 
two mills, and it is bought, as a rule, at the beginning of the 
season, when there is the best selection. The counts spun 
range from 5's weft (for flannelettes) to 29*8 twist and ^6 v s 
weft (for satteens). The average counts are a shade finer 
than xg's. 

The preparation machinery in the spinning department is 
such as one sees in every up-to-date mill in Lancashire. In 
one room on the ground-floor I noticed nine automatic 
* feeder-and-preparer ' machines (in another room there were 
sixteen) run by one man at a wage of 5s. a day. These 
machines were connected by suction pipes with nine triple 
sets of scutchers on the first-floor; the cottoxi passed 
through three scutchers before reaching the cards. On the 
second-floor were 700 of Piatt's patent carding engines 
(about half of them built in America), each carding between 
700 and 800 pounds of cotton a week. Of the stubbing, 
intermediate, and roving frames, many bore the name of a 
Rochdale maker. 

The overseer of the spinning department told me that 
more than 60,000 mule spindles had already been thrown 
out of this mill, partly because the mule spinners were 
1 always going to strike.' ' The principal reason,' he added 
frankly, * was that we found we could spin one-third cheaper 
on the ring frames.' I asked what became of the poor 
mule-spinners when their machines were discarded, and he 
said that most of them became weavers. The mules here 
have 1,^64 spindles to the pair, and on 25's weft Jd. a 
pound is paid to the minder. In addition, a back-boy 
is paid as. 3d. a day, but there is no piecer. With one pair 
of mules a minder made recently $3545 (say £$ 6*0 m 
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■days — that is, in two weeks less one day, 1 The 
I. of the ring frames run at 10,780 revolutions, and 
Iners mind twelve sides of seventy-two spindles for 
; per side per day. They keep the rollers clean, 
: nothing else to do in the way of cleaning or 

lloors of this milt were kept beautifully clean hy an 
If small boys, who are continually sweeping and 
pg. These youngsters are paid 2s. a day, and, 
ps I could judge, most of them were from twelve 
Ken years of age. Upon this point, however, it was 
lifftcult to get exact information. One boy whom I 
|ied toid me that he was thirteen, 
v long have you been in the mill ?' 1 asked. 
|'t know.' 

e you been here a year ?' said I. 

' was the prompt response, and I felt that it was 
to pursue the investigation further. 

vinders are paid 16 cents for winding fifty spools 
1 14's to aa's twist. Each spool carries ij- pounds of 

1 that fi2j pounds are wound for 8d. They mind 

idles each, and can earn as much as 35s. a week — 
wage than is earned by winders in Lancashire, 
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paid for a beam of 2,368 ends, two harness, and 36 cents for a 
beam of 3,600 ends, three harness. This piece rate is again 
lower than the rate for similar work in Lancashire. 

The principal sorts of cloth woven are 64-square sheetings, 
70 by 48 drills, and 96 by 64 jeans. All the cloth is sent 
out in the 'grey' — or, as Americans say, the • brown* — 
state. Here are the weaving prices and particulars of these 
cloths : 

Plain sheetings : 64 ends and 64 picks per inch, 22's warp 
and 25*8 weft : 

36 inches wide and 50 yards long, 31 cents per cut. 

86 inches wide and 43 yards long, 74 cents per cut. 

96 inches wide and 43 yards long, 77 cents per cut. 

Drills: 70 ends and 48 picks per inch, xji's warp and 
weft, 29 inches wide and 40 yards long, 17J cents per cut. 

Jeans: 96 ends and 64 picks per inch, 22's warp and 
25*s weft, 30 inches wide and 30 yards long, 20 cents 
per cut. 

Two thousand two hundred looms are constantly employed 
in weaving the drills, and 700 in weaving the jeans, all for 
the China market, and at the time of my visit there were no 
automatic looms or warp stop-motion attachments in the 
r~" mill. An order had, however, been given for ninety ^lorthrop 
V looms, which were to be put by themselves in one room. 
Immediately beneath this room is another of the same size 
containing ninety ordinary looms. The Northrop looms 
were to be of the same width as these, and were to be given 
exactly the same work (viz., 64-square sheeting, 48 inches 
wide, made with 22 v s warp and 25*8 weft), it being the 
superintendent's purpose to make a strictly competitive test 
of their merit for his work. 

The women weavers in this mill were running four or 
six looms each, and a few very good weavers bad eight 
apiece. The earnings of a four-loom weaver were 23s. 4d. 
a week, of a six-loom weaver 35s. 3d., and of an eight-loom 
weaver 46s. 8d. The same rate per cut is paid to an eight- 
loom weaver as to a four-loom weaver, and the same output 
of cloth per loom is required. 

In the weaving of drills perfect work is demanded ; the 
weaver has to find and meet the pick, and heavy fines, up to 
50 per cent, of the pay for the piece, are inflicted if the 
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I faulty. For one mispick in a piece of drill a quarter 
nay for that piece might be docked. About 7 per 
■ the total output, I found, was graded as 'imperfect,' 
' ; but this, said the superintendent, was of no 
■msequence to him, since he could sell the seconds in 
larket for as much as the perfect cloth realized 
Ikl for export. The fines, he said, were necessary as 
fter of discipline.' Sometimes, he told me, as many 
1 pieces were rejected in one week out of a total 
n of 18,600 pieces. 

:n weavers had six wide sheeting looms each, and 
a 47s. per week. The looms (which had no brakes) 
■inning at about 1 15 picks a minute, and the air in 
pm was extremely hot and moist. Oiling, cloth- 
b, and weft-fetching are done by extra hands, but 
beaver is required to clean his own looms twice a 
"mi the looms are clean indeed. I was told that the 
f the 67-inch looms was 120 picks, and that of the 
ind 96-inch looms not more than no picks a 

Jackie rs at this mill have 120 narrow looms or 60 

>oms each, and earn from 45s. 6d. to 50s. a week. 

warehouse 1 saw fifteen girls examining the cloth for 
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a damp one. He said that some time ago a firm at Tod- 
morden in Lancashire tried to weave American China 
drills with the same yarns and machinery as are used in 
America, but failed. They could not get a sufficiently ' full ' 
cloth, and they admitted it. My friend said that the cause 
of the failure was undoubtedly the climate. How this may 
be I do not know, but I have not found drills being woven 
in those parts of New England where the climate most 
nearly resembles that of Lancashire. 

In the neighbourhood of the mill which I have been 
describing there are a number of boarding-houses, built by 
the company fifty years ago for the accommodation of their 
workpeople. The weekly rate for boarders was then 6s. 3d. 
a week ; now it is from 8s. 4d. to 10s. 3d. a week for girls, 
and from xas. 6d. to 14s. jrd. a week for men, according 
to the wages earned. These boarding-houses are let, as at 
Manchester in New Hampshire, to managers, who, with 
one or two exceptions, may take no boarders other than the 
employes of the mill. The company owns also 100 houses, 
which are let at from x6s. 8d. to 41s. 8d. a month. The 
houses at 16s. 8d. have but four rooms each, and are by no 
means attractive-looking. I am told, however, that out in 
the country, but within easy reach of the mills, the work- 
people can rent nice six-roomed cottages for from 20s. xod. 
to 25s. a month. Wages are paid every fortnight, and the 
mill always keeps about a week's wages in hand. The 
wages account is made up on Saturday ni^ht, and the wages 
are paid on the following Thursday, Friday, or Saturday. 
About 4 per cent., on an average, of the x,8oo hands on the 
pay-roll leave every week, and their wages are, of course, 
then paid up in full. 

An opportunity of visiting the Cabot Manufacturing 
Company's mill at Brunswick and the Farwell Mill at 
Lisbon (Maine) was particularly welcome, because I had 
been told that I should see there an automatic loom which 
might one day rival the Northrop loom in the esteem of 
manufacturers. The Cabot mill contains 70,000 spindles 
(many of them mule-spindles) and 1,600 looms, and makes 
plain sheetings and satteens. It stands beside the Andro- 
scoggin River at a point where the stream makes two bold 
leapt down steps in its course, roaring so loudly that just 
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outside the mill the noise of its machinery is quite drowned 
by the falling and surging waters. From these falls the 
mill derives, by means of turbines, over 3,000 indicated 
horse-power, of which it keeps 2400 horse-power for turning 
its own machinery, and sells the rest at something over £\ 
per horse-power per annum, to an electric tramway that 
runs between Brunswick and Lisbon. The revenue thus 
earned is ^3,000, and the manager told me that this gave 
the mill its driving-power for nothing and a little profit 
besides. There is not a steam-engine in the mill, for these 
modern turbines, running at a speed of 1,000 revolutions, 
can be governed almost as perfectly as a steam-engine, 
and a variation of forty revolutions when the speed is so 
high makes no appreciable difference in their work. 

The wages paid in this remote corner of New England 
approximate more nearly to the Lancashire standard than 
those of some of the more populous districts. The winders 
wind, on the average, 1,47a spools of 28's twist a week; 
each spool carries ij pounds of yarn, and the winder's 
weekly earnings are about 24s. The warpers run four mills 
each, and earn about 29s. a week. The manager, however, 
told me that he was thinking of giving each warper six 
mills and of running them more slowly. The standard 
cloth woven here is a sheeting 39 inches wide, 54 yards 
long, 72 ends, and 80 picks to the inch (on the table), made 
of 28's warp and 37*5 weft; and the weaving price is 
40 cents per cut, which, if I am not mistaken, is exactly the 
list price for weaving a similar cloth in Lancashire. This 
is the price for weaving it on ordinary looms, of which 
the weavers run four, six, or eight, according to their 
ability, and a production of three cuts (162 yards) per loom 
per week is expected. The working week is sixty hours, 
out the looms were running no faster than 160 picks a 
minute. A better production was being obtained from 
ordinary looms fitted with a mechanical warp stop-motion, 
and a still better production from the Harriman automatic 
loom. 

The Harriman looms resemble the Crosslev and other 

English automatic looms more closely than the Northrop 

loom. ^ In the Harriman loom a continuous supply of weft 

is maintained by changing the shuttle, and not, as in the 

4 
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Northrop, merely the bobbin or cop in the shuttle. But 
whereas in the Crossley loom this change is accomplished 
while the loom is running at full speed, in the Harriman 
loom the weaving is temporarily suspended, and some little 
time is taken for the change. 1 Unlike the Northrop 
mechanism, which, in America at any rate, is only pro- 
curable in the form of a complete loom, the Harriman 
mechanism can be applied at a comparatively small cost 
to existing looms, whether of the ' over-pick ' style, as used 
in Lancashire, or the ' under-pick,' as used everywhere in 
America. The mechanism of the Hattersley loom resembles 
that of the Harriman loom more closely than any of the 
other English looms which I have seen. The makers of the 
Harriman loom have associated with it an automatic pick- 
finder for twills and drills ; also an electro-mechanical warp 
stop-motion, which consists of two rows of drop-wires and 
an insulated vibrator placed below and between them, which 
stops the loom when a drop-wire falls ; a temple of special 
design ; and a hand-threading shuttle, which removes the 
necessity for sucking the thread through the shuttle eye— a 
notoriously unhealthy practice. The Harriman looms at 
the Cabot mill were fitted with a stop-motion, the drop- 
wires of which weighed only n grains each, and there- 
fore put a very slight additional strain on the warp threads. 
One weaver was running thirteen looms on the 39-inch 
sheeting with cop weft, and although the weaving price 
for this cloth had been reduced in the case of the Harriman 
looms by one-third, the man was earning from 43s. to 44s. a 
week. The manager told me that he expected to be able to 
give the weavers more of the Harriman looms each, and to 
reduce the weaving price to one-half of that paid on the 
ordinary looms. 

There was one matter connected with the automatic warp- 
stop motion which I desired to have cleared up. I had 
beoa told that at one Fall River mill, where many good 
warps of combed Egyptian cotton, about 60's, were used, 
they used to run six, eight, and ten looms to a weaver with- 
out any warp-stop motion. They introduced a warp-stop 
motion, and at once were able to run all the looms ten and 

1 In one pattern of the Harriman loom the shuttle is changed 
while the loom is running. 
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I to a weaver. A neighbouring Fall River mill, hear- 
this success, resolved to emulate it ; but at this 
nill the warps were not so good, and the weavers 
1 running only six and eight looms each. The same 
lotion was put on here, and a trial was made with 
Ims to a weaver — with most disastrous results. The 
I were continually breaking, and at the end of the first 
It was found that the looms fitted with the stop-motion 
Produced only between 70 and 25 per cent, of the 
cal maximum. Needless to say, the stop-motion 
:en off. The drop-wires were very light, but the 
rere too tender to bear their weight and friction. 
refore asked the manager of the Cabot mill whether 
I not found it necessary to improve the quality of bis 
I when he began to use the automatic looms and warp- 
potions. 

le said ; ' instead of four-hank single roving, I am 

; five-hank double roving and doubled (twisted) 

The total extra cost has been about -25 cent (one- 

Tof a penny) per pound.' He was satisfied that the 

y in labour of 40 cents per loom per week far out- 

1 this and any other small additional expense inci- 

their use. 

1 Brunswick to Lisbon (where I found the same loom 
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the Holy Ghost and Us. Right there, in that tower, there 
are four people always praying.' 

4 But who lives there ?' I asked. 

4 A lot of farmers,' said he, * from all around the country, 
and their families. There's about aoo of them there now, 
and there's been several carloads from England, too, I 
reckon. When they go in they must pay all they have into 
the common treasury, and Mr. Sanford, who built the place, 
liolds all the property in trust for the Lord. He's the sole 
trustee, according to their constitution, and, they say, a 
very good man. It's quite a proposition, ain't it ?' 

I agreed that it was indeed. 



CHAPTER VII 

lith— Conflicting opinions on Southern com pel i lion— An old 

- inn settlement in North Carolina — The industrial 

ning — An ingenious warp-dyeing machine — A journey 

e wilderness— The 'accommodation' train — Cooleemee 

ew mill village — Modern machinery and low piece rates 

kithem wavers and the Northrop loom — Wages at Coo- 

-' No labour laws, no schools ' — Cost of a Southern mill. 
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sixty-six a week. But up-country both machinery and work- 
people had a hard time of it. Many country mills were 
paying dividends at the expense of their plant, which was 
depreciating fast, and by grinding the faces of the poor and 
helpless. He told me of children of twelve running a dozen 
automatic looms each for eleven or twelve hours a day ; of 
girls of twelve drawing-in warps ; of fathers carrying their 
children to the mill in their arms. In Virginia* he told me, 
there was some restriction on the employment of children ; 
there they must be given two hours' rest in the working 
day of twelve hours ; but some of the other States had no 
limit of age or hours for child labour. 

The whites in the Southern mills, he thought, were more 
slaves than ever the blacks had been ; they were not so 
well cared for, and they gained by their slavery just what the 
blacks used to gain — food, clothing, shelter — and nothing 
more. He told me of a mill in Georgia where the hands 
were paid only twice a year. During the six months they 
obtained the necessaries of life at a store owned by the 
mill ; the prices were extortionate and the goods of inferior 
quality, and if any balance remained to their credit when 
the store bill had been paid, then, and then only, they 
received it in cash. His opinion was that the labour for the 
mills must be becoming scarcer, because many mills in 
country districts which formerly ran night and day had 
changed to day work alone for want of a sufficient number 
of hands for two shifts. 

With such contradictory information in my possession, I 
turned South to And out what I could for myself. 

For all practical purposes the North ends and the South 
begins, not at the Mason and Dixon line, but at Washington. 
Philadelphia is a Northern city, and so is Baltimore ; but 
Washington is, if one may say so, on the United States 
equator. I felt the influence of the easy South first when I 
waited from 9.30 p.m. to z ip.m. at the Washington railway* 
station for the train — the ' Florida express,' if you please- 
by which I was to travel my first stage towards the Gulf of 
Mexico. No matter that the train had been delayed by the 
heating of an axle-box between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, 1 blamed the South for its unpunctuality, and later 
experiences have not made me feel that I did it any in* 
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This very train, which with a good excuse bad 

i hour and a half on its way to Washington, lost 

|?r hour during the night without any excuse at all, 

d up at Greensboro, in North Carolina, two and a 

's late. It was in time, however, to make a con- 

vith the accommodation train to Winston- Salem, 

J I was to visit a little cotton mill which, I had been 

(contained a new warp-dyeing machine well worth 

pston-Salem is a town with a history, for in 1753 the 

' Unit as Fratrum ' bought 100,000 acres of land 

ind established a colony, which they called Walchovia. 

1 was the name of their first village, Bethaaia was 

Isecond, and Salem (now united to the neighbouring 

lof Winston) was their third. The town is an old- 

ped, sleepy place, lately galvanized into life by the 

ial revolution which has begun in the South, and 

i it were, rubbing the sleep out of its eyes. And the 

s like the town in epitome — small and antiquated in 

ays, but very modern indeed in others. 

Id-fashioned brick building, containing only 310 looms 

Inough spindles to keep them going, it is driven by 

' Y generated at a fall on the Yadkin River, thirteen 



laway, at a cost to the mill of 52s. : 



r horse-p 
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is taken from a ball or beam in the dry state, passed through 
the small colouring machine, thence through the steam- 
chest, where the colour is fixed, thence over the drying cans, 
after which it is delivered again on the front side of the 
machine through a folder or coiler into a box or bag, dry 
and ready for the beamer or quiller. Some of the advan- 
tages claimed for this very simple machine are that it 
eliminates almost the entire labour cost of dyeing, and 
obviates the risk of injury and tangling to which the warps 
were exposed by the old methods ; that a warp dyed in this 
machine can be beamed in about one-third less time than 
one dyed in the Scotch tubs, as there are very few broken 
ends ; and that the saving in dyestuffs is about ao per cent. 
The following particulars of work done by the machine at 
the Salem mUl were given to me by the owner : 

For 227,556 pounds of yarn actually dyed in the Scotch tubs with 
direct indigo blue : 



Cost of dyestuff and materials 


••• 


... #2,640 


Ordinary labour 


•*• 


... 1,525 


153 tons of coal... 


••• 


509 



Total ••• ••• ••• ••• $4*674 

(or 2*05 cents per pound) 

For the same quantity of yarn dyed on the new machine : 

Cost of dyestuff and materials ... ... #2,014 

Ordinary labour ... ... ... 150 

76 tons of coal ... ••• ... ••• 254 

Total ••• ••• ••• ••• #2,398 

(or 1*05 cents per pound) 

In neither case is any allowance made for the wages of the 
•boss dyer 9 or superintendent. These examples show a 
saving of 1 cent a pound by the machine in dyeing 227,556 
pounds of yarn a full blue shade. Including 24,064 pounds 
of yarn dyed black, which cost in the Scotch tubs $933, as 
compared with $375 in the machine — a difference of 1*55 per 
pound — the average saving by the machine is shown to be 
1-126 cents per pound, or just over 50 per cent. I was told 
that the capacity of the machine was 1,500 pounds of yarn 
a day, and that on a production of 1,000 pounds a day it 
would pay for itself twice over in one year. 
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At Salem a machine was running on two warps of 363 
ends, iaVs twist, at the rate of 43,022 yards, or 1,328 pounds, 
a day. Two men, it is said, can run nine machines. It is 
claimed for the machine that it will give excellent results 
with either basic or direct dyes from light shades to a full 
jet black, and that it is peculiarly adapted to the use of 
sulphur colours ; also that the colours are much Caster to 
washing and generally faster to light than those applied in 
the ordinary way. The fundamental idea of the process is, 
of course, to apply to the dry yarn only so much of the dry 
solution as will wet it and as will be retained by it under the 
constant pressure of a suitable rubber roller. The work is 
done so cleanly and the waste is so small that the machines 
can be put in any convenient part of the mill itself. 

After Winston-Salem my next destination was Cooleemee 
— a place with no history at all, and not to be found upon 
any map that I have seen, but said to be somewhere about 
thirty miles along a single track of railway which connects 
Winston-Salem with Charlotte. According to the time- 
table, two trains ran along this track from Winston-Salem 
daily, and I had been advised to take the morning train. It 
turned out to be a freight train, consisting of eight or ten of 
the huge box cars in which nearly every kind of merchandise 
is carried in America, several open cars full of coal, and a 
brake-van. The passenger accommodation was a couple of 
exceedingly dirty bunks and three old chairs in the van. 

The train stopped every few miles to drop or pick up a 
freight car or for some other inscrutable purpose, and every 
time it started, as the engine gathered up the slack of the 
couplings, there came a series of muffled reports ending with 
a bang and a forward jerk that nearly threw us in the van 
off our feet. The sun beat down fiercely, so fiercely that 
even when we stopped, as we often did, beside a charming 
meadow or bank of wild-flowers, none of us was tempted 
more than once to alight. Wild red honeysuckle, fields of 
young oats and wheat and cotton, the last looking at this 
early stage of its growth exactly like the tops of very young 
turnips ; more fields oddly garnished with last year's corn- 
stalks ; woods full of pines and oaks ; blood-red Devonian 
earth wherever the soil appeared ; men running along the 
tops of the cars at full speed to put on the brakes while the 
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train was coasting downhill — such were the sights that 
helped to beguile the tedium of this journey. When we had 
been four hours on the road the engine went away and left 
us. Nobody seemed to know why it had gone or when it 
would come back, but some wag suggested that it had only 
4 gone into the woods to look for acorns.' If so, its search 
must have been successful and stimulating, for it came back 
in five minutes, and very shortly afterwards we were de- 
posited at Cooleemee. 

Cooleemee Station, however, was something of a dis- 
appointment. It consisted merely of a water-tower for 
locomotives, a wooden shanty containing a waiting-room 
marked ' White,' another waiting-room marked ' Coloured,' 
and a baggage-room with a little crowd of men and boys, 
both white and coloured, sprawling about in the sun. That 
was all. A branch track led away to the left through a 
thick wood, and one of the Cooleemee mill officials, who had 
happened to travel from Winston-Salem with me, said that 
the mill was at the end of this branch line, two miles 
distant, and that a * lever trolley ' would arrive presently to 
take us thither. So we sat down on a log in the coolest 
part of the wood that we could find, and waited for it. 

My companion said that in his opinion we had been 
fortunate to get any train to Cooleemee that day, because, 
as he remarked, ' to-day's train sometimes doesn't start until 
to-morrow, and if yesterday's train happens to have been 
on time you get pitched.' To be ' pitched ' is, I find, a 
painfully common incident of travel in the South. 

The fever trolley came along while we were talking, and 
turned out to be a four-wheeled velocipede made to fit the 
railway track, and propelled by a black man and a white 
man, with a sort of rowing motion of the arms and legs, 
quite as fast as we had travelled in the freight train. Black 
undoubtedly did two-thirds of the work, but I never saw 
a better counterfeit of energy than White's. Through the 
woods we sped at a good round pace, along the side of 
a river and past a small brick-field, at which I was told 
all the bricks for the mill buildings had been made and 
baked in the sun, and then, rounding a curve in the track, we 
came upon a remarkable scene. 

In a woodland clearing beside the broad, rushing stream 
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J two groups of buildings ; in the one group a few large 
■ngs of brick and mortar — the mill itself, the cotton 
touse, and the commissary, or retail store ; in the other 
j many small buildings of wood — the dwelling-houses 
11 people, and a little hotel in which, my fellow- 
Inger told me, the officers of the firm lived. The mill 
were but two years old, and looked very substan- 
iiill itself was three stories high, and had a tall 
Blender iron chimney, whilst ioo yards away the cotton 
[house with its loading platform stood beside the rail- 
I This warehouse, I noticed, was connected with the 
by a suction pipe, through which the lint cotton from 
Males could be drawn to the scute hing-room. 

e dwelling-houses were frame houses, every house self- 
Lined, nicely painted, and provided with a little piazza 
■toep,' so that its occupants could sit in the open air 
But being exposed to the sun. None of them had n 
r even an enclosed yard, but in a place liko this, 
minute's walk from your door takes you into 
lest, a private pleasure-ground becomes a superfluity, 
natural contour of the ground upon which these houses 
I was hilly and rough, and no money had been spent in 
Ing it or in digging foundations. Every house was 
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property of Mr. Duke, the head of the American Tobacco 
Trust, -f 

The mill contains at present 25,000 ring-spindles and 800 j, 
Northrop looms, and when its equipment is completed 
it will have 40,000 spindles and 1,300 looms. All the cloth 
manufactured is for export, and consists of two kinds only 
— namely, China drills and sheetings or shirtings. The drills 
are 30 inches wide, weigh one-third of a pound per yard, and 
have 68 ends and 4.8 picks to the inch ; the sheetings are 36 
inches wide, are of the same weight as the drills, and have 
48 ends and 48 picks to the inch. In both cases the yarns 
are 13*65*8 twist and 1 3*80*8 weft, the cuts are 120 yards long, 
and the piece rate for weaving is n cents a cut. The 
rate for weaving similar drills in New England I had 
found but a few days before to be 52} cents for 120 
yards, and that was less than the Lancashire rate. Here the 
cheapness of the Southern labour and the economy of the 
Northrop loom had enabled the superintendent to undercut 
the Northern weaving price by 75 per cent 

The weaving-rooms at Cooleemee were an agreeable 
surprise. It was, as I have said, intensely hot out of doors, 
and in the mill offices — large, airy rooms — everyone was 
working without coat or waistcoat; but in the weaving- 
rooms the air was pleasantly cool, far cooler and fresher than 
in some of the Fall River mills. The ceiling was high, the 
windows were wide open, and the air was moistened but 
refreshed by humidifiers which threw out a very fine spray 
of cold water. 

s I had been told in the office that the weavers ran from 
sixteen to twenty looms each, and earned a dollar a day, and ^ 
as we went through the mill I asked some of them about 
their work and then: earnings. One man, who was running 
twenty-four looms, told me that he could earn $1.35 a day; 
two other men, who were also running twenty-four looms 
each, said they could make $1.50 ; but when I came to ques- 
tion the women weavers I found a different state of things. 

The first girl to whom I spoke was running ten looms, 
and gave her weekly earnings at $2.08; the next, who had 
ten looms, too, said that she made $2.50 a week, sometimes 
more and sometimes less ; whilst the third, who had only 
eight looms, put her weekly earnings at only $2, and com- 
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led that she was not allowed to have more looms. 
Iposed that she was a learner, and asked hei how long 
■ad been weaving ; to my surprise she replied, ' Three 

$i£ a day from twenty-four looms means a 

Lction of nearly half a cut a day — say 60 yards — 

I each loom ; whereas $2 a week from eight looms, or 

> from ten looms, means a production of less than 

third of a cut, or, say, 38 yards, per loom per day. It is 

I inferred, from the employment of weavers who make 

J an uneconomical use of their looms as this, that 

lupply of good weavers at Cooleemee is by no means 

|iful, and that no very small part of the apparent 

in wages per cut has to be set off against the 

son capital invested in costly machinery which is 

■oing as much work as it ought to do. The case of 

'it-loom weaver with three years' experience may, 

be set off against a statement made to me in 

lachusetts to the effect that the Northrop loom is so 

' managed that a totally inexperienced girl learned 

a fourteen of these looms within a week. 

: point should be noted — the drills made in the 
kern mills are not by any means so well woven as 
1 which .' 
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number of the blowing and card room operatives, have 
a wage of 70 cents a day. I was shown one of the wage- 
sheets, and noticed that the wages of twenty-seven persons 
amounted to no more than $90 for one week. It is fair 
to say, however, that there was a great deal of ' broken 
time.' 

The superintendent assured me that plenty of ' help * was 
obtainable from the farms in the surrounding country. In 
the Piedmont section, he said, the farmers brought up large 
families for almost nothing ; the farms produced their food ; 
the cost of clothing in the South, where men work in a 
cotton shirt and a pair of cotton trousers for nine months in 
the year, was very much less than in the North ; and fuel, 
when it was needed, could be had for nothing in the nearest 
wood. Many of these people hardly ever saw money before 
the mills started, and now, according to my informant, they 
hardly know how to spend it. At this mill they were paid 
in cash every week, and much of what they earned was, 
he said, ' wasted on tawdry finery/ 

' In this district/ he said, ' there are no labour laws, no 
school laws — in fact, no schools. But most of the mills 
in North Carolina, by common consent, observe a sixty-six- 
hour week, and we would rather not employ children under 
twelve years old.' 

Experience seems to have taught the North Carolinian 
mill managers that it does not pay to work their hands an 
indefinite number of hours or to employ them indefinitely 
young, or it may be that by voluntary action they are 
trying to avert State interference. 

Black and White, with the lever trollev, were waiting 
to take me back to the junction, but before I went the 
superintendent gave me some particulars of the cost of 
the mill. It was built there, in the wilderness, he said, 
because the water-power was there ; the boiler whose iron 
stove-pipe chimney I had noticed was used only for heating 
and steaming and in connection with the slashing machines. 
The whole plant, including the water-power, buildings, and 
machinery, would, when completed, have cost $16 per 
spindle, which he considered very little, taking into account 
the fact that the Northrop looms cost so much more than 
ordinary looms. With ordinary looms, he thought, the cost 
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would have been about $13.20. The cost of the buildings 
themselves had been 60 cents per square foot of flooring, or 
22s. 6d. per square yard — a figure which indicated that 
the cheapness of material had been offset by the scarcity 
of skilled labour for building. The floors were of 3-inch 
planks fas compared with the 4-inch planks used in New 
England), and were covered with two layers of i-inch 
boards. The mill had been stopped by floods in the river 
for only three days since the beginning of the year, and 
the superintendent hoped soon to have it running night 
and day. 

' But/ said he, as I took my leave, ' we can't do much 
when we have to pay zo cents tor our cotton. 9 

I doubt whether he was paying quite so much as that 



CHAPTER VIII 

Rapid growth of the cotton industry in the Charlotte district — 
Charlotte to Columbia — White children at work, black at play 
—Columbia, South Carolina— A magnificent cotton mill and its 
cost— Difficulty of obtaining competent labour— Why negroes 
are not employed in the mills— Wages at Columbia— A country 
mill in South Carolina— Wood fuel — Day and night shifts — 
Children * always falling asleep 9 — Indirect employment of very 
younz children— The Harriman loom and its cost— A weaver 
in fifty-six mills— His opinion of the Harriman loom — The 
chain gang and its counterpart 

FROM Charlotte in North Carolina to Columbia in 
South Carolina the way lies still through the Pied- . 
mont country. If you described a circle about 
Charlotte with a radius of ioo miles, you would have 
within its circumference nearly 300 cotton mills, containing 
3,183,350 spindles and 81,404 looms. The estimated number 
of cotton spindles and looms in the Southern States on 
January 1, 190a, was 6,2*0,000 spindles and 130,000 looms; 
therefore 50 per cent, of all the spindles and 60 per cent. . 
of all the looms in the South are within zoo miles of 
Charlotte. There is very nearly twice as much cotton 
textile machinery within this circle to-day as there was six 
years ago. 

Columbia, almost due south of Charlotte, is some fifteen 
or twenty miles within the circle, but the road between the 
two lies through a country very different from the districts 
that we associate with the idea of industrial activity. As 
one looks out of the windows of the train, one sees the red, 
red Piedmont soil — soil that looks as if it still bore the stains 
of the blood so freely spilled upon it in the Civil War, even 
as the handsome Capitol in the city of Columbia still bears 
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s discoloured and shattered masonry the scars of Sher- 
I's shells. Amongst the red ploughed fields are a few of 
■eyer complexion, and about them are miles of green- 
IlI. chiefly pine and live oak. White honeysuckle and 
Bcommon British ragweed, or something very like it, 
Irish on the edges of field and forest, but there are great 
By butterflies to remind the traveller that England is 
iiway. And whenever the passage of the train brings 
lie and houses into view, the home-like look of things is 
Ikly dispelled. Negro women in sun-bonnets are hoeing 
■he fields, and ragged children, both black and white, 
■oubled by any school inspector, are playing in the su ri- 
fle all day long. The white children are not always to 
seen with their black brothers, for if there is a cotton 
1 within reach the little white will be at work, and the 
\ black will be playing alone, 

Ihe sunshine is everywhere, and the heat, even in May, 
I ardent as to bring out the full force and truth of that 
Lric remark addressed by the Governor of North Caro- 
I to the Governor of South Carolina, and to cause the 
mger to lament that a climate which adds such zest to 
prinking of iced liquids should add also to its penalties, 
e of the fields the crops are coming up amongst the 
•t which the 
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place, and as night falls the rows of brightly-lighted windows 
in these mills tell a tale of ceaseless activity strangely in 
contrast with the easy-going ways of the old South. 

At Columbia, congregated at one end of the city, are half 
a dozen cotton mills, some large and new, others smaller 
and older, and in the newest mills may be seen at once the 
advantages and disadvantages attending the manufacture of 
cotton goods in the South* One of the advantages is the 
newness of the mills as compared with the mills of the 
North, for they have started with the most perfect machinery 
and the most improved methods of construction, arrange- 
ment, and so forth, whereas the older Northern mills are 
either old-fashioned in these respects or have been brought 
up to date by the expenditure of much additional capital. 

One of these newer mills at Columbia is a four-story 
brick building, flanked by two handsome brick towers, and 
pleasures 552 feet lone by 151 feet wide. The machinery 
is not yet all delivered, but when everything is complete 
there mil be 104,000 spindles and 2,400 Northrop looms. 
The walls are double, with space between them for ventila- 
tion and heating ; the elevator shafts are fireproof, and the 
lavatories provided for the use of the workpeople are 
furnished with polished marble, oak, and nickel - plated 
fittings, exactly like those of the best hotels in New York 
and Boston. The mill shafting is all turned by electric 
motors, and the cables conveying the current from the 
generators, together with the steam-pipes and water-pipes, 
are in a brick-lined subway or gallery. The power-house 
contains twelve vertical steam-boilers and three engines, 
with electric generators developing 6,000 indicated horse- 
power. 

Close by there is a coal-yard, in which coal is deposited 
directly by the railroad cars, and from which it is brought 
by a small tramway into the boiler-room. At the time of 
my visit eight^f the twelve boilers were in use, and three 
negro firemen were doing all the stoking. Three other men 
were working at the coal wharf, one loading the tramway 
trucks and two trimming. The wages of all these men were 
a dollar a day each. Each of the tramway trucks held one 
ton of coal ; the truck was loaded by the negro in the yard 
in about three minutes, and the side of the truck next the 
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urnace doors was cut away, so that the fireman could 
hovel the coal directly out of the truck into the furnace. 
Jndemeath the floor of the boiler-house was a basement, 
vith a similar tramway and trucks for taking away the 
inders. This power-house drives not only this mill, but 
.lso a smaller mill a few hundred yards away ; it likewise 
applies electricity to light the city of Columbia and work 
he street-car service. The cost of coal delivered at the 
nill is 14s. gd. per ton of 2,000 pounds, and I was told that 
hey expected to 'get the consumption down to l'6 pounds 
ler horse -power per hour.* 

Near the mill are a number of houses for the workpeople, 
nd a store at which the company sells all kinds of pro- 
isions, clothing, and other • household requisites; and 
rooting the store is a church, not yet finished, which is 
lso being built by the owners of the mill. The cost of the 
;iill building — that is, the complete shell, including the 
rnamentat work on the towers and the maple floors — was 
.6 cents per square foot ; including the cost of the lavatories 
-an extraordinary expense—it was 58! cents. 

Between this magnificent mill and much of the work that 
i>as being done in it there was, however, a remarkable con- 
rast. I was told, quite candidly, that the management had 
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' We are offering,' he said, ' a dollar a day for good ring- 

Sinners — that is, 20 cents more than any other mill m 
riumbia.' The difficulty, he explained, was that the mill 
was new ; the older mills had all the help they wanted. 
Another possible explanation suggested itself to me when I 
learned that each spinner was expected to mind a whole 
alley of spindles running on medium counts— eight sides of 
2,120 spindles — for a dollar a day. Even in Massachusetts 
I had never heard that any spinner, however dexterous, was 
given more than 1,456 ring spindles. The superintendent, 
however, contended that one good spinner ' could run the lot 
and sit down.' 

The wages paid for labour in the picking (opening and 
blowing) room were 75 cents per day, and the labourers in 
this department were all negroes. No negroes were em- 
ployed for any other indoor work at this mill, and although I 
.nave heard of one or two small bagging mills run wholly 
• by negro labour, I am told that even here, in the Black Belt, 
negroes are not employed to any appreciable extent in the 
manufacture of cotton. The negro grows the cotton, 
harvests it, gins it, bales it, and brings it to the mill door in 
a mule-waggon, and sometimes he may open the bales and 
put the cotton into the hopper of the first machine which 
treats its fibre ; but after that he gives way to white labour. 
Why? 

Not because of race feeling, as is commonly supposed in 
England, and even in the Northern States, for in all sorts of 
other occupations one finds the negro and the white working 
side by side on good terms — like my friends Black and White 
on the lever trolley at Cooleemee. And not because the 
ne^ro is driven out by the competition of the whites. I am 
satisfied that if the negro does not work in the cotton mills 
it is simply because he does not choose to. He has a child's 
impatience of any monotonous occupation that demands 
constant application and continuous vigilance ; he dislikes to 
breathe the mill air, laden with moisture and fine particles 
of lint cotton ; he loves the sunshine and the open sky, and 



the Piedmont mills, showed that 30 per cent, of the hands in some 
South Carolina mills were children between five and twelve years 
of age. 
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I is loath to forsake them for indoor work unless that work 
Bnisters a little to his vanity and sense of dignity. That, I 
■nk, is why you will find George (all Southern negroes are 
fcumeil by the whites to be called George, and are almost 
1/ariably addressed by that illustrious name) wearing the 
"ing dress of a waiter or the livery of a porter in a hotel, 
I serving as a conductor or assistant conductor on a Pull- 
In car, and why you will not find him standing for eleven 
Jurs a day in front of a stubbing frame or a group of looms. 
iNo doubt the negro's natural antipathy to such work 
luld make him a poor workman if he were driven to seek 
liployment in a cotton mill. But he seems to feel that the 
Ime 15 not worth the candle so long as he can live happily 
I working three or four days a week in the fields. ' I don't 
ink that cotton mills wuz ever meant for coloured people,' 
i the opinion given to me quite frankly by a Columbia 
Igro, and he expressed the general attitude of his race. 
iBut let us return to the wages of the Columbia mil] hands. 
Hfound a warper in charge of six warping mills, assisted 
f two little creelers ; she received 20 cents per beam of 
p ends, carrying 21,000 yards, and could 'get off' from six 
eight beams a day. This is as good pay as is received by 
e warpers at Lowell. The drawers-in were paid 25 cents 
1 two-harness beam of 2,460 ends, and is cents for a 
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39-inch cloth with 80 ends and 80 picks to the inch, 
made with 29's warp and 40's weft and woven in cuts of 
60 yards, the weaving price was either 16 cents or 18 cents 
per cut. 1 Both figures were given me (by different officials) 
at the mill, and I am unable to say which is correct. 

In the cloth-room the folding machines were being run by 
boys, two of whom told me that they were nine years old. 
One of them was earning 35 cents and the other 40 cents a 
day ; their work was not very arduous, and in spite of the 
long hours they seemed to take a considerable pleasure and 
pride in it. But, like nearly all the children I have seen in 
cotton mills, they were thin and small for their age. The 
cotton spun at this Columbia mill is ' strict middling * New 
Orleans cotton of if-inch staple, costing in May, 1902, 
9} cents per pound. 

The impression left upon my mind by my visit to this mill 
was that the supply of mill labour in the South was by no 
means unlimited, and that here it had been outrun bv the 
demand. May is a month when it should be about high- 
water mark, for there is little to be done then on the farms. 
And yet the tide had not risen high ehough to fill this great 
cistern which had been prepared at so great a cost to 
receive it. 

The mill which I have just described is one of the 'show' 
mills of the South, a building embodying the latest develop- 
ments of American cotton-mill architecture, equipped with 
the most perfect modern machinery and driven by electricity. 
In order to see something of the other side of the shield, I 
sought and obtained permission to visit a small country mill 
about thirty miles from Columbia, at a village which I shall 
call Barnesville. 

Barnesville reminded me of those temporary wooden 
towns which the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
builds annually in some park or meadow for its great shows. 
There were not, of course, the teeming population, the gay 
colour and movement of bunting, the hum of machinery in 
motion, and the myriad signboards of the exhibitors ; but 
the absence of made roads, the wooden houses, the rapidly- 

1 Compare this with 40 cents per cut of 54 yards paid at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, for weaving a 19-inch sheetinr, 7a ends and 80 picks 
per inch, made with a8's warp and 37*1 weft. 
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a Bowers, and the way in which the buildings seemed, 
Iheir arrangement, to recognise that the trees were the 
Tnanent inhabitants, and themselves mere visitors, gave 
Iwhole place the air of a temporary encampment. Barnes- 
might be taken down, packed up, and carted away, in 
v days, and its site, except for a few slight scars which 
lure would quickly heal, would bear no trace of man's 
1 pat ion. 

■any of the houses belong to the mill, and are let to the 
1 hands at a weekly rental of 15 cents for each room, so - 
I a four-roomed house can be had for 2s. 6d., and a stx- 
ped house for 35. od., per week. The mill itself consists 
three-story brick building in which there are 5,800 
Idles with their ancillary machinery, and a one-story 
Tving-shed, lighted from the sides, containing 350 looms, 
If which were of the Harriman automatic type, and 

■ been recently installed. The carding and spinning plant 

■ been running day and night, and had been producing 
loo pounds of twist and weft (averaging 14's) per week 

I30 hours. The goods produced are drills and sheetings 
pxport. Power is obtained from a steam-engine, and 
Id is burned in the furnaces. I was told that the 
I of fuel, labour, engineer's wages, and supplies came to 
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always by night. The only exception to this rule was the 
manager himself, who had no night substitute. 

' But do you come here at night too ?' I asked him. 

• I don't always stay all night,' he answered simply ; and 
his words revealed him as at once the instrument and the 
victim of oppression. 

Clearly he hated the system, and had doubts even of its 
commercial wisdom. Apart from the cost of lighting the 
, mill; the night shift had to be paid more than the day shift, 
he said, and no amount of driving would get equally good 
work out of them. The manager seemed to think that the 
main objection to the employment of very young children at 
night was their inability to keep awake. 

' They are always falling asleep,' he said, ' so we have as 
few of them as we can.' 

The wages paid at the Barnesville mill were, on the 
m whole, appreciably lower than at Columbia. In the picking- 
' room the men attending to the feeders were paid 75 cents, 
and those attending to the finisher-scutchers $i, a day. At 
this work the pay of the day and night shifts was the same. 
There were sixteen carding engines run by a day stripper at 
20s. iod. a week, and a night stripper at the same wage ; 
the grinder (there was only a day grinder) received 31s. 3d., 
and as the cards ran day and night his work was equivalent 
to grinding thirty-two cards under ordinary conditions. The 
drawing-frame hands received 60 cents per day or night; 
the slubbing-frame hands were paid 4$ cents a hank, and 
earned on the average $1 a day, or 25s. a week ; and the 
roving-frame hands were paid 7 cents a hank, and made 
from $1 to $1} a day, or from 25s. to 31s. 3d. a week. 
These were all adults. 

The spinning frames were run by children and girls from 
eight or nine to eighteen years of age. The firm professes 
not to employ children under twelve, and I was told that 
the younger children whom I saw came in to help their 
- sisters. I had met with the same thing in the State of 
Rhode Island, and it is hardly necessary to point out that 
the difference between employing a child in your mill and 
employing that child's mother or sister on terms which 
induce bar, with your permission, to call in the child's 
assistance is a matter of form, and nothing more. The 
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Lchusetts law, as I have shown in an earlier chapter, 

I this evasion by forbidding young children to work 

Imill for anybody. The Southern mill-owners are not 

Ing the law, for, except in Louisiana and Tennessee, 

■eve, there is no law for them to evade ; i/ they employ 

lyoung children indirectly, through their mothers or 

instead of directly, it is presumably because the 

i will work better in that way, the maternal or 

authority being at this tender age more effectual 

(he official. 

: rates of pay for spinning counts averaging 14*5 on 

'rames with 1 12 spindles per side, running at 8,000 

Ltions a minute, were: Day shift, 10 cents per side 

Ivist and n cents for weft ; night shift, 12$ cents for 

land 13^ cents for weft. The spinners ran from two 

| sides each, and therefore earned in the day shift from 

165. 6d. per week, and in the night shift from 6s. 3d. 

3. 3d. a week. The day doffers earned 10s. and the 

Idoffcrs 12s. 6d. a week. The winders were paid after 

■orth Carolina custom — that is, they each had to keep 

(with six sides of spinning frames, and received the 

T pay per side as the twist spinners. The warpers 

l standing wage of 85 cents a day or a dollar a 
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weaving price was 16 cents per cut of 62} yards on the 
ordinary looms and 14 cents per cut on the Harriman 
looms. For a 37-inch three-shaft drill, 66 ends and 
36 picks to the inch, 14's twist and i8's weft, the weaving 
price for the ordinary looms was 17J cents per 62^-yard cut 
A standard export sheeting was also woven here, 36 inches 
wide, 48 ends and 48 picks to the inch, 13J/S twist and 
i4j's weft, weight 3 yards to the pound. The weaving 

Kces for this were, I believe, 12 cents per 62^-yard cut 
the Harriman looms and 14 cents for the common looms, 
but I am not quite sure of these figures. They are much 
higher than the weaving price for a similar sheeting woven 
on Northrop looms at Cooleemee, The Harriman looms 
cost, I was told, $no£ each without the warp stop-motion, 
and with it $25 more. 

The Barnesville mill did not seem to be short of labour, 
but I learned before I left that the spinning department 
was about to stop running at night — I suppose for want of 
remunerative employment This meant that a portion of 
the looms would be stopped also, and on my way back to 
Columbia in the train I fell in with one of the weavers who 
had just been thrown out of work. This misfortune gave 
him no concern at all, or if it annoyed him it was only 
because it marred an odd kind of record of which he seemed 
proud. 

'I'm a rover,' said he. 'Yes, I've worked in fifty-six 
different cotton-mills — fifty-six ' — he repeated the incredible 
number with infinite satisfaction — 'and I've never been 
" stuck " until now. And now I've only been turned off 
because they're stopping the night work.' 

He had been running ten of the Harriman looms at 
Barnesville, and he told me that with these ten looms he 
had woven as many as fifty-nine cuts of the narrow drills 
in one week. He thought the Harriman loom a very good 
loom, and said that he could run twelve of them easily. 

This man was an example of the nomadic character of 
American labour. It is by no means unusual for a man, 
with his wife and family and household goods, to drive up 
in a waggon to the door of a Southern country mill at four 
or five o'clock in the afternoon and offer their services. The 
manager is nearly always glad to have them, and sees that 
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are housed before nightfall. I myself have seen a 
e trainload of workpeople — men, women, and children, 
i their beds, bedding, and cooking utensils — travelling 
i Georgia to a new mill in North Carolina. 

■ train came into Columbia a curious little pro- 
lion passed up the street. About a score of black 
Xicts, dressed in an ugly uniform of dirty white cotton 
p broad black stripes, carrying picks and shovels over 
jr shoulders, and chained together, two and two, by the 
le, swung up the hill, followed by a white man with a 
It was the chain gang returning from its day's labour 
a the roads. And about the same time, I suppose, white 
dren of twelve years old, no more free agents than the 
l/icts, were filing into the mill at Barnesville to begin 
*r long night of toil amongst the tireless machines. 



CHAPTER IX 

Augusta, Georgia— Municipal power canal— The King Mill labour 
dispute — A well-informed Baptist minister — His version of the 
quarrel — Character of the operatives — Visit to a strike com- 
missary—The men's version— A determined resistance — The 
plan of campaign — Camping out by the Savannah River — The 
end of the strike — Work and wages at Augusta and the Horse 
Creek — The Enterprise Mill — Insurance and taxes — Raw 
material and freight 

AUGUSTA, just within the borders of Georgia, and 
sixty or seventy miles south-west of Columbia, is 
one of the oldest and most considerable seats of the 
cotton manufacture in the South. The city was founded 
beside the falls of the Savannah River in 1735, and it is 
mainly to the power of these Calls that it owes its nine cotton 
mills and the comparative prosperity of its 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. The construction of the Augusta power canal was 
begun by the city in 1845, and its enlargement was com- 
pleted in 1875. Fourteen or fifteen thousand horse-power 
are developed and sold to the industrial establishments of 
the city at $si (22s. 1 id.) per horse-power per annum, a 
rate which is saia to be the lowest in the United States. 

The nine mills within the boundary of Augusta contain 
i93»ooo spindles and 5,650 looms, the largest being the King 
Mill, with 60,384 spindles and 1,812 looms, engaged in the 
manufacture of sheetings, shirtings, and drills. The other 
mills make, in addition, ducks, checks, plaids, batting, waste, 
and yarn. A few miles from Augusta, in a district of South 
Carolina called the Horse Creek, are five other mills with 
154,^00 spindles and 4,674 looms, making drills, sheetings, 
shirtings, and print-cloth. At Clearwater, about three miles 
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im Augusta, a bleachworks with a capital of about 
io,ooo is being built — the first large bleachworks, I 
lieve, in the South. 

It was Saturday afternoon when I arrived at Augusta, 
d my first Augustan acquaintance took me for a drive 
rough the city and out into the beautiful high-lying 
untry on its northern side — a country of woods, hay-farms, 
ruck-gardens' (that is, market -gardens), and plantations. 
I the way he gave me the first of several versions which I 

s to hear of the great labour dispute then in progress at 
: Augusta and Horse Creek cotton mills. The trouble, 

said, began at the King Mill. The workpeople asked for 

increase of 10 per cent, all round in their wages, and 
len this was refused they came out on strike. Thereupon 
e Augusta Manufacturers' Association, which composes 

the mills in the Horse Creek and most of those at 
igusta, met and decided upon a general lock-out, so that 
eir workpeople might not be able to contribute to the 
pport of the strikers. Of the Augusta mills not in the 
sociation, one had been closed for some time before the 
■ike ; another was not yet complete and ready for work ; 
third made nothing but waste, batting, and paper stock, 
d had therefore no interest in the quarrel ; the fourth— 
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rather than his men's which, in small towns like Augusta, is 
often to be explained more upon social than upon judicial 
grounds. However, I shall try to give my informant's 
version of the dispute as I received it, supplementing it by 
a second version from a different source, in the hope that by 
comparing one with another, as in the ' Ring and the Book,' 
the reader may divine the approximate truth. 

In the Augusta district there are, the minister said, four 
cotton mill trade-unions — namely, the Loom-fixers', the 
Weavers', the Spinners', and the Carders' and Doners'— 
which comprise about 35 per cent of all the adult mill hands 
as open and avowed members, and about ao per cent, more 
as unavowed members. These four unions have a joint 
district council, which has power, as my informant put it, 
to ' put on and call off strikes,' and through which the 
unions take common action. In January last (it was now 
late in May) Albert Hibbert, the English secretary at Fall 
River of toe United Textile Workers' Union of America, 
came down to Augusta in connection with a small dispute 
at the Graniteville Mill — a dispute which was settled by 
concessions from the management — and he remained for 
some time making speeches, in which he contrasted the 
position and earnings of labour in the South with those of 
the hands in the North. Shortly afterwards the bands at 
the King Mill, the largest mill at Augusta, complained that 
their earnings were not so good as those of the hands at the 
other mills, although the rates for piece work were supposed 
to be uniform ; they complained in particular of the length 
of the ' cuts,' or woven pieces, and insisted that cuts which 
measured from 57 to 59 yards in the other mills measured 
from 60 to 65 yards at the King Mill. 

' Without previous remonstrance,' my informant said, 
1 they sent in word that unless this was immediately 
rectified or 10 per cent, added to the piece rates at the King 
Mill they would strike in a week.' This was done with the 
knowledge and sanction of the district council, and, as their 
demand was not complied with, all the union hands at 
the King Mill struck on April 3. The non-union labour 
was inefficient to run the mill, and it was accordingly 
dosed down. 

Meanwhile the Manufacturers* Association had mat and 
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liven notice that if there should be a strike at the King 

She hands at all the other mills in the association would 

(eked out, and on the day after the strike this threat 

:arried out. About 7,000 people were thus thrown 

J Hibbert came down again from Fall River to advise 

lircct the men, and at a meeting of the district council 

Is resolved that a deputation consisting of employes 

: King Mill should go to the Manufacturers' Associa- 

land explain their grievances against the King Mill 

it. This meeting took place, but the association 

Jed that the King Mill management and their employes 

Jetter thresh it out together. The men accordingly got 

cir case, with evidence to support their charges, and 

t before the management, whose reply was a denial 

; charges and an assurance that they could not afford 

ber cent, advance. At this stage the Manufacturers' 

Eiation and their superintendents inspected the accounts 

fc King Mill — they have, it seems, the right to examine 

lages account of any mill — and declared that they found 

marges against the King Mill not substantiated. 

le negotiations for a settlement thereupon broke down, 

Ihe district council of the unions opened two com 

Iries or stores for the supply of rations to their 
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less. The mills provided work for the wives and children, 
but not for the older men, who lived largely upon the labour 
of their families, and occasionally picked up odd jobs where 
they could. He thought that the Southern mill operatives 
were relatively not much worse off than their fellows in 
Massachusetts, because living was so much cheaper in the 
South. 

'They are handling more money than they ever saw 
before in their lives; some of them own their houses, some 
have furniture worth $100 ' — bought, as I discovered later, 
on the hire-purchase system — 'and others have bought 
farms in the country and gone back to farming. Their 
clothes are lighter and cheaper here than in the North, 
the cost of fuel is less, rent is less, and girls can board 
here for from $6} to $8 a month. They suffer from pul- 
monary diseases, but otherwise they are fairly healthy — 
better than in the North. They are, as a rule, orderly, 
sober, and religious — members of churches and of orders 
such, as the Oddfellows, the Red Men, and the Knights 
of Pythias.' 

Such were the arguments by which this good man, like 
many other Southerners who do not themselves work in 
mills, tried to convince me that the lot of the Southern 
mill hand was as good as that of the Northern. But surely 
there is a flaw in the argument somewhere, for otherwise we 
must believe that the noble savage of the tropics, who wears 
no clothes at all, uses no fuel, pays no rent, and gets his 
food without money, and almost without labour, is far ahead 
of all American workmen. 

Seated on an empty sugar-barrel under the shade of a 
mulberry-tree in the backyard of the Augusta commissary, 
I heard next day the work-people's side of the story from 
one of their own leaders, f had entered the commissary— 
a sort of wooden pavilion — through a dense throng of wait- 
ing women and children, waiting with cans and baskets 
and bags for their turn to exchange their orders for 
supplies. They were talking and laughing and grumbling 
good-humourecuy ; good-humour and a certain amused 
compliance with the democratic discipline of the commis- 
sary were, indeed, conspicuous elements in the behaviour 
of the crowd, and I do not think that their six or seven 
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Leeks' holiday had done them much barm. Within the 
building was another throng of people being served with 
paeon, flour, meal, coffee, sugar, syrup, and similar com- 
Inodities, and on the walls Che following official notices were 
Displayed : 

' Gentleman will please not spit on the floor.' 
' No playing or fighting aloud here,' 
• Goods given away will not be taken back ' — the last, 
fturely, a pleasantry. 

Here I presented a letter of introduction to William 
Hanley, 'General Manager of Store No. i,' who passed 
ne on to George Johnson, ' Chairman of the Relief Com- 
jnittee,' who in his turn invited me to a seat on the sugar- 
in der the mulberry- tree. 
The sun was shining with its accustomed ferocity, and 
■he grains of sugar left in my barrel and in others near it 
Tad attracted some thousands of flies. The Chairman of the 
Kelief Committee noticed my vain endeavours to keep them 
: bay, and explained : 

'These flies are quite tame; you want to push them be- 
fore they will go away.' 

1 He was right ; you had, as it were, to take the fly by the 
shoulders and ' move it on ' bodily. 
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I suggested that this could be easily decided by having 
the cuts measured in the presence of the weaver. 

• Yes/ he said, 'of course it could; but that's one of the 
grievances. At the King Mill the weavers are not allowed 
to measure the cuts or to see them measured. At the 
Enterprise Mill, if there is any question about length, the 
cuts are measured with a tape in the weaver's presence; 
and it is the same at the other mills. The King Mill is the 
only one that doesn't give that privilege. 9 

'We have no quarrel with the other mills, 9 he continued. 
* They treat us all right at my mill, the Sibley — and they 
say it's the best paying in the South. It has sometimes 
happened that the price fixed for weaving a new sort of 
cloth has been too low, and we have complained and asked 
for more, Well, the boss has gone into it, and has some- 
times riven us more than we asked.' 

I asked why the King Mill workpeople, instead of striking 
for a 10 per cent, advance in wages, did not simply demand 
the right to see their cuts measured and the redress of any 
other specific matters in which they could show that they 
were worse off than the people in the other mills. 

* Well,' said Johnson, ' perhaps it might have been better. 
But they only asked for the xo per cent, when they found 
they couldn't get the other things put right. The masters 
say they must manage their business in their own way, so 
we say, " All right ; but you must make it up to your help in 
the wages." ' 

' But,' I urged, ' the Masters' Association went into the 
books and found that the King Mill was paying the same as 
the rest, didn't they ?' 

He laughed. 

* We know what we earn,' he said, * and they might be 
paying the same rate per cut to the weavers, or per box to 
the winders, or per side to the frame-spinners, but there 
might be more cloth in the cut, and more yarn in the box, 
and more spindles to the side. And, besides, the book- 
keepers of some of the mills told us that they had been 
ordered to make out special wage-sheets to show that the 
rest of us were not getting more than the King people. Oh, 
that's easily done.' 

• Have you any proof that the King Mill cuts were longer 
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J the others," I asked, ' or is it only an inference from the 
■es?' 

(is answer was that some of the weavers had put a piece 

ring into their looms so that it was taken up with the 

n cloth, and had found, on measuring the string, that 

.verage length of the cuts was 65 yards, as compared 

59 or 60 yards at the Enterprise Mill. 

jhe trade-unionists of the Augusta mills were formerly 

Iciated with the International Textile Workers, and baa 

|iy a contribution of 15 cents, per quarter per member; 

now,' said my companion, 'we are in the United 

jtile Workers, and only pay 5 cents. The treasury was 

I lowwhen the strike began, but we axe receiving §2,200 

Isek from the United Textile Workers, upon whom a 

I of to cents per member per week has been made to 

lort us.' 

That doesn't seem much for seven thousand people,* I 
tested, 

Tn'o," he said, < hut about a thousand have already left the 

t to work in other mills. The Strike Committe spent 

|- in assisting them to go. Some have gone as far as 

■■ Jersey, and hundreds to Atlanta, Pelzer, and Union. 

, five hundred people from the Augusta mills have 
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I asked what the people did who lived in houses owned 
by the mill companies — were they evicted ? 

' No/ was the answer ; ' they don't charge rent during a 
strike or lock-out, and they don't evict unless they want to 
start on "scab" labour. But they won't try that again. 
They got " pitched " over it three years ago when they 
made a lot of tent canvas for the Government that was 
rejected and couldn't be sold at any price.' 

4 But what about the rations ?' I asked. * How do you 
make them go round ?' 

* Well,' he said, ' before the strike we promised to allow 
the strikers $2 a week in cash all round ; but when they 
locked us out from all the mills of course we couldn't do it, 
and there was some right smart kicking at first when we 
offered food instead of money. But now they see it's the 
best plan. We give every union man an order for 75 cents 
every week, 50 cents to his wife, and 50 cents for each child 
•—store orders, you understand.' 

* And what about the non-union families ?' 

* Well,' he said simply, * we don't allow anyone to perish. 
We carry at the stores a full line of groceries, tobacco, and 
snuff. At this store we are spending $1,500 a week, and 
have 1,350 members drawing rations, besides wives and 
children; and at the other store, in the Horse Creek, we 
are spending $700 dollars a week on £00 members. The 

Cople who are camped out fish in the nver ; some of them 
ve built fisheries — traps — and they catch more fish, mostly 
catfish, than they can eat, and sell them in the city. They 
draw meat, meal, and coffee from the commissary, but not 
the full amount.' 

I began to understand why some, at any rate, of these 
poor people could sustain the privations of a lock-out for so 
many weeks so cheerfully, Picture, if you can, the nature 
of their holiday, and the contrast. Instead of working for 
sixty-six hours a week in the cotton mills — those are the 
legal hours in the State of Georgia for men, women, and 
children — these sons and daughters of the soil had gone 
back to the land, and were living once more in the open 
air. Encamped in tents by the riverside, they were free to 
fish and to roam in the woods— woods of persimmon, red 
oak, hackberry, water-oak, yellow pine, sweet-gum, hickory, 
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l-cherry, elm, cedar, catawba (the leaves of which nourish 
■cy black worm much esteemed by anglers), and honey - 

tle. Remember that camping-out is almost a passion 

i town-dwelling Americans, and that their climate and 

I enable them to indulge it with the fewest of attendant 

smforts. 
the money had continued to come in from New 
|land I do not think that the mills would have started 
1 until the market had turned so much in the manu- 

Lrers' favour as to induce them to bring pressure upon 
■ King Mill to settle with the strikers. But start they 

1 few days later, without having had to make any con- 
Bon to the men ; and I can only suppose that the United 
Ttile Workers in the North grew tired of providing the 
Jws of a war which bade fair to drag on indefinitely. 
J men were beaten, but if mills continue to be built in 
■South at the present rate, a day will come when they 
■win ; and after that, if they are wisely led, the levelling 
If their wages and conditions of labour to somewhere 
1 the Northern standards will be only a matter of time. 
J good spinners and weavers are already as much 
■lit after in the South as good cooks and housemaids 
nngland. 
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a hank for the same number of spindles, and average eighteen 
hanks a day ; whilst the rovers, with as many spindles and 
a similar output, are paid 6 cents a hank. The pay for 
spinning is xa cents per side of 120 spindles, the spinners 
running from four to eight sides each. For spooling the 
rate is 5 J cents per box — about 56 pounds. There are from 
forty to seventy-two spindles per side, and the winders have 
one side each. A good day's run for a 'whole' side is 
eighteen boxes. 

The warpers run from two to four warping mills each, 
with the assistance of a creeler — a child — at 60 cents a day ; 
the warper is paid 23 cents per beam of from 460 pounds to 
<ao pounds, and can easily earn $7} (31s. 3d.) a week with 
four mills, or with two mills $5 (20s. xod.) a week. The 
slasher-tenters, or tapers, receive $1.15 a day, or 28s. gd. 
a week; they have one machine each, with a helper at 
18s. gd. a week, or 75 cents a day, and the daily output of 
each machine is «20 cuts of 65 yards. 

At this mill (the King) the size of the looms is from 
32 inches to 43 inches reed space ; they make sheetings 
or shirtings and three-shaft drills, and the weavers run from 
four to eight looms each. All the looms are ordinary looms, 
without any warp stop-motion, and ring weft is used on a 
5^-inch bobbin. For 30-inch sheetings, woven with 13's 
warp and weft, 48 picks per inch, the weaving price is 
15J cents per cut of 65 yards, and each loom weaves about 
five cuts a week. For sheetings of the same description, 
but from 36 inches to 40 inches wide, the price is 23 cents 
a cut, and the weavers run as many of the wider looms as 
of the narrower. The three-shaft drills are 30 inches wide, 
have I3's warp and weft, with 42 picks to the inch, and are 
paid for at the rate of 16 cents per cut of 62$ yards. The 
looms each weave six cuts of the drill a week, and the 
weavers must find the pick and make perfect cloth. ' They 
pay, 9 said my informant, ' either the full rate or nothing, 
and there has been lots of trouble over imperfect cloth. 
They don't notify the weaver or show him the fault, but 
just dock the wages.* The wages at the King Mill, he said, 
taking them all round, were 40 per cent, lower than in 
New England. 

The Sibley Mill, where he himself worked, made ginghams 
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incies, and had dobby looms with as many as twenty- 
kves. The weavers ran six dobby looms on plain work 
Lr dobby looms on fancy work, or from four to six 
Blooms with drop-boxes. Their earnings on six drop-box 
f would average 31s. 3d. a week, on four drop-box 
j 22s. 6d., on four fancy looms 37s. 6d., and about the 
Bon six dobby looms. These would be the earnings of 
■est weavers, and the wages paid by the Sibley Mill 
■ted good men. 

Bad heard the Enterprise Mill at Augusta spoken of as 
Bnourable exception to the Southern rule of employing 
K children, 1 and I was glad before leaving the city to 
Ian opportunity of learning from one of the chief 
lis of the mill something of its administration. The 
Buildings, he said, dated from 1 8S2, but the machinery — 
p spindles and 928 looms — had been renewed between 
land 1900. Fire insurance with the mutual companies 
feiSoo a year for $450 000 at risk, or rather more than 
Bxth of 1 per cent. Mills insured with the stock com- 
; (first-class risks) paid one-fifth of 1 per cent. The 
■axes were ij per cent., assessed on very nearly the 
market value of the plant, including the ground; the 
I and county taxes were 1 £ per cent., assessed on three- 
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I told him that the Northrop loom weavers at Lowell 
were getting 3 or 4 cents a cut more for the 64-square print- 
cloth than the Augusta weavers. He replied that the cost 
of living was much greater in the North. 

' Here/ he said, ' a man works for eight months in the 
year in his shirt and trousers, he needs less meat, and he 
i lives in a house that is neither plastered nor ceiled. Some 
> of the houses owned by the mills let at 33 cents per room per 
month. 9 I think that he must have meant to say per week, 
for a house agent who has the letting of many of the mill 
cottages at Augusta told me that the rent of a house with 
two rooms and a cook-house averaged $4i or $5 a month, 
and the rent of a four-roomed house $7 or f 8. 

Good eight-loom weavers in Augusta, said my friend of 
the Enterprise Mill, could earn about $i£ a day; ring- 
spinners (from twelve to sixteen years of age) were paid 
about ix cents a side, and could run from six to eight sides 
of 108 spindles each ; rovers would make about $x£ a day ; 
and warpers, running four or five mills with the help of a 
young creeler, would earn about a dollar a day. 

The cotton used by the Augusta mills was, he said, upland 
cotton, of local growth and short staple — that is to say, from 
x i inches downwards ; they bought bv the Liverpool classi- 
fication, and the average quality would be Liverpool ' good 
middling.' The annual receipts of the Augusta cotton market 
have reached 378,500 bales, of which about 100,000 bales 
are consumed by the local mills ; these buy in their own 
market from $4 to $5 a bale cheaper than the cost of cotton 
delivered in New England. The average weight of the bale 
at Augusta is 485 pounds, so this means an advantage over 
New England of a cent a pound. 

The freight on manufactured goods from Augusta by river 
to Savannah and thence by sea to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore, is 35 cents per 100 pounds, and the 
rate by rail, on account of the competition by water, is only 
ai cents, as compared with ^o cents from the Piedmont 
aistrict of South Carolina, which is nearer to New York, but 
has no competing water route. Most of the Augusta goods 
are tent by the river and sea route. 



CHAPTER X 

itions— ' Up-to-dateness '—A race riot — A 

is country mill— A mill at Atlanta— Dear power — The 

p loom for drills — Wages at Atlanta— Cheap cotton— 

I of employes — New Orleans — Louisiana factory 

ate of New Orleans — Manufacture of blue denims 

lonades — Liquid fuel— Dyeing lint cotton — Arrange- 

H carding engines — Piece rates and earnings — Low 

p New York — Workmen's dwellings. 

ITA is a city of beautiful situation in the heart of 
■gia, of interesting associations both literary and 
pc, and of extremely modern pretensions. If 
p trolley-car on its outward journey along Peach- 
,vill see something of the natural charm of 
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spruce and as knowing as ever ; and I have no doubt that 
Brer Fox is somewhere not far away, still studying how to 
outwit him. 

The modern ambition of Atlanta, however, is to be, and 
to be recognised as, the most up-to-date city in the South. 
Outward and visible signs of this ' up-to-dateness ' are to be 
found in one or two sky-scrapers, of the real New York 
pattern, which have lately been built in the business quarter, 
in the cotton mills established on its borders, and in the 
general air of bustle which pervades its streets. There is 
also a new public library — a fine building — upon the front of 
which one reads, with something of a shock, the following 
line of great names, all graven m exactly similar lettering 
upon exactly similar panels of stone, the middle name 
occupying the place of honour over the doorway : Homer, 
Virgil, Shakespeare, Carnegie, Dante, Milton, Poe. 

And, to name one other curious trait in the character of 
Atlanta, there had been a miniature race- war in the streets 
a day or two before my arrival. A party of armed negroes 
were besieged in a house by a mob of whites, who, after 
losing several of their number, had burned the defenders out 
and shot them down as they ran. Atlanta was congratulat- 
ing itself upon its extreme moderation and self-control, which 
were proved by the fact that not more than half a score of 
people had been killed. 
, There are eight or nine cotton mills in and near Atlanta — 
; about half of them quite new. Labour is scarce, and for 

(positions of responsibility a good many men have been 
brought from Massachusetts. But some of the mills have 
been remarkably successful. One company — a family con- 
cern with a capital of $600,000 in stock and $200,000 in 
6 per cent, bonds repayable in three years — started eight 
years ago by buying 4,000 acres of farm land in the country 
and building there a mill (driven by water) for the manufac- 
ture of sheetings and drills. The company farms the land, 
growing cotton, corn, potatoes, and market produce, and has 
built on it a town containing two or three churches, a hotel 
and livery stable, a store which ' carries ' $30,000 worth of 
stock and to which the country people from ten or fifteen 
miles round come for their supplies — and a cemetery. The 
company owns everything— even the cemetery, I believe. 
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liners come in with waggon-loads of cotton, which tbey 

luli: out ' at the store ; that is to say, they are given credit 

Ihe store for the value of the cotton. The men of this 

§n work in the fields ; the women and children in the 

The enterprise has been a great financial success, for 

fccond and third mill have been built out of the surplus 

> after the payment of a steady 10 per cent, dividend 

a the stock. This I have on the authority of one of the 

ding bankers in Atlanta. 

ne of the largest cotton mills that I visited in Atlanta 

f consists of two buildings, one built of brick, the other 

ood, containing about 48,000 spindles and 1,400 or 

' looms which weave coarse sheetings, shirtings, and 

Like all the other Atlanta mills, it is driven by steam. 

a cost of coal, ' a good grade of Tennessee soft coal,' is 

n Ss. 4d. to 10s. 6d. per short ton ; this year, I was told, 

y could make a contract for their entire supply at 10s. 3d, 

1 they regarded as a ' top price.* The engines of the 

p mills develop together about 1,700 horse-power, which 

' 1 fuel alone from £2 10s. to £2 12s. per horse-power 

I annum, the engines running sixty-six hours a week. 

e of the mills had very old and wasteful engines, and the 
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slashing machines, divided into two groups ; the first group 
of four machines slashed the warps for over 800 looms, and 
was attended by three men, who were paid respectively 
7*» 3<i«t 5s. 2d., and 3s. ad. a day ; the second group of two 
machines slashed for over 600 looms, and was also attended 
by three men, at 6s. 3d., 4s. ad., and 3s. ad. a day re- 
spectively. It was the duty of the slasher-men to carry the 
beams to the weaver-room door. 

The looms vary in width from 3a inches to 44 inches, and 
between 350 and 300 of them are of the Northrop pattern. 
Most of the Northrops were weaving a narrow sheeting or 
shirting, 31 inches wide, having 56 ends and 48 picks to the 
inch, made with ax's warp and aa's weft, and weighing 
5 yards to the pound. For this cloth, which was woven on 
both kinds of looms, 10 cents per cut of 60 yards were paid 
to the Northrop weavers and 15I cents to the ordinary 
weavers. The Northrop looms at the time of my visit were 
about to be employed on a aoj-inch sheeting having <±a ends 
and 44 picks to the inch, made with a8's warp and 13 s weft, 
and weighing 5*4 yards to the pound, for which the weavers 
were to be paid the same rate as for the 31-inch sheeting, 
namely zo cents per 60-yard cut. 

About thirty of the Northrop looms were fitted with a ' feeler -7 
motion,' which stops the loom before all the weft has run / 
out of the shuttle, and so avoids broken picks ; these looms I 
were weaving ordinary three-shaft drills 30 inches wide, 
having 66 ends and 44 picks to the inch of xal's warp and 
I3l's weft, woven in 6af»yard cuts. I was told that trouble 
had been experienced with these looms by reason of the 
waste on the bobbins, the feeler motion coming into play 
while there was yet a great deal of weft in the shuttle. 
This, however, had been overcome by the use of an 
appliance called a ' bunch builder ' on the spinning frames. 
A further drawback, so far, had been the relatively high 
proportion of • seconds' or imperfectly woven drills pro- 
duced ; these seconds had to be sold for from i2iper cent. 
to 35 per cent, less than the price for ' perfects.' The speed 
of the Northrop looms was from i6« to 18a picks a minute, 
and the weavers (mostly men) ran about sixteen looms each, 
either on drills or sheetings ; a twenty-loom weaver is a very 
rare exception at this mill. Another point of some impor- 
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It the Northrop loom weavers have the assistance 
1. employed by themselves, in keeping the loom 
1 supplied with weft. 

I the ordinary looms were running no faster than 
li minute, and the weavers had four, six, or eight 
i, the average being six. The production ex- 
n these looms was 54 yards per day of a 36-inch 
leting, 48-square, with 13's weft, or 48 yards of a 
ird sheeting, 56 ends and 6o picks per inch, with 

n-fixers had charge of 100 ordinary looms or 
Lrthrop looms each, and were paid, on the English 
I proportion to the work done by the looms. But 
I getting is. 6d, or 2s. for every £1 earned 
livers, they received a fixed price per cut woven — 
Iment which prevented their suffering for a weaver's 
Tc. • For the zgj-inch sheeting above-mentioned, 
I to be woven on the Northrop looms at 10 cents 
■ weaving, the loom-fixers were to receive 1-9 cents 
■'he proportion of the tackler's pay to the weaver's 
I the same as this all round. 

at Atlanta buy ' good middling ' cotton (grown 
ict) very nearly one cent per pound less than 
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dared, ' that you could drive some of them away with a 
Gatling gun/ 

A long night-journey across Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, brought me from Atlanta to New Orleans, where 
men are more occupied in growing, selling, and shipping 
cotton than in manufacturing it. But even as far south 
as New Orleans there are cotton mills, and the State of 
Louisiana has set an excellent example to its neighbours in 
the matter of factory legislation. A law passed in; 1888 
limits the number of hours during which men, women, and 
children may work in the cotton mills to ten a day, and pro- 
hibits altogether the employment of boys under twelve years 
and of girls under fourteen years of age. # When one bears 
in mind how quickly children grow up in these Southern 
States — marriages at fifteen are, I am told, quite common — 
it is evident that the period of childhood spent by anyone in 
the mills of Louisiana cannot be long. Whei#the ten-hour 
law was passed, the piece rates for labour in the mills re- 
mained unchanged, and there was a general reduction of 
zo per cent in day wages ; subsequently, however, there 
was an advance, so that now the workpeople can earn as 
much as they did before, if not more, and have more leisure. 
For them it is no longer ' all bed and work.* 

From my own short experience of the New Orleans 
climate, I should think ten hours' work a day about as 
much as any white man or woman could perform efficiently 
for more than a few days together. The city lies low on the 
alluvial mud of the Mississippi, and the great heat and 
humidity make its climate peculiarly enervating. All the 
brick or stone buildings rest upon pile foundations ; if you 
dig down for a few feet anywhere you come to water ; 
in many of the streets and roads there are gutters or 
ditches, a foot or eighteen inches deep, nearly full of 
standing water, into which all the house drainage except 
the sewage goes ; and the unoccupied land outside the town 
is a jungle-swamp, in which palms and other tropical 
vegetation grow luxuriantly. It is not even possible to 
bury the dead in the ordinary way ; they must be laid in 
tombs of stone or mounds of earth on the top of the ground. 
The whole place is an ideal breeding-ground for mosquitoes, 
and its resources in that way are so inexhaustible that 
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tjor Ross himself, with all his mosquito brigades, would, 

' ink, be baffled by it. Before the end of May the shade 

Inpcrature at New Orleans had risen to 93!°, and during 

imer it is, I believe, often io° or 15 higher. 1 

e are two good-sized cotton mills— viz., the M'Innes 

making sheetings and drills, and the Lane Mills, 

j blue denims and cottonades. The Lane Mills, at 

Inch I spent an interesting afternoon, stand within a 

Indred yards or so of the Mississippi, are built of brick, and 

:> spindles and 368 looms. The counts of yarn 

Lin range from 6's to 18's, and the machinery is all driven 

J steam-power. One of the first things to arrest my 

lention when I entered the mill yard was an oil-tank 

■ standing on a railway siding ; its presence was ex- 

' led a moment later when I entered the boiler-house and 

lind that liquid fuel was being used in connection with the 

i-boilers. 

ie oil comes by rail from Texas, is stored in under- 

fcund tanks beneath the yard, and is pumped thence to 

^ furnaces. It had been used at this mill since November, 

, and as yet there was no sign that the wear and tear of 

2 furnaces had been in any way abnormal or greater than 
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coal with oar single condensing engine of 480 indicated 
horse-power was 3 pounds per horse-power per hour. We 
find that in steam-raising power four barrels of the Texas 
oil are equivalent to one ton of Alabama coal, and as 
the oil costs us only 50 cents a barrel delivered in our yard, 
we make a clear saving of 20 per cent in our fuel bill, 
besides the saving of labour necessary to handle and stoke 
the coal. The mill is insured with the mutual companies at 
40 cents per $100, and, as far as I know, the rate has not 
been increased in consequence of our using liquid fuel.* 
For protection against fire and for supplying water to the 
condenser there are a number of very large water-butts, con- 
taining 108,000 gallons of water, which is pumped into them 
from the river. 

Here, as in the Amoskeag Mills at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, the cotton is dyed as it comes from the bale- 
openers. First of all it goes into the dyeing vat, then into 
a centrifugal machine, which throws the water out of it, 
and thence it is sucked into a dryer containing a long wire 
apron running over two heated drums. This dryer is 
enclosed in a wooden casing, and the air within it is heated 
by steam-pipes and beaten by fans. The dyed and dried 
cotton is then taken to the lap-scutchers, and so on to the 
carding and spinning rooms. I noticed eighteen carding 
engines running on indigo-dyed cotton. 

In the card-room there were five sets of ten carding 
engines each and two sets of nine each, working in the 
following fashion : The ten (or nine) engines, arranged in a 
row, all deposit their 4 slivers ' on to a covered carrier-belt, 
which, running continuously, delivers them simultaneously 
through a short drawing-frame into a can. This frame, 
called a 'railway-head,' consists of four pairs of rollers, the 
first pair corrugated, and the second, third, and fourth pairs 
driven at progressive speeds, the last pair, of course, being 
the fastest. This device obviates the labour of carrying the 
cans of sliver from the carding engines to the drawing 
frame. After coming from the railway-heads the slivers are 
brought together and passed through the ordinary drawing 
frames (three to one twice over), and thence taken to the 
stubbing frames in the usual way. 

The stubbing is single, ana two slubbings go to one 
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There are no intermediate frames, and only a little 
fee roving goes to the jack frames, of which there are 
I Coarse warp is spun on the ring frames from single 
I.;, but 1 saw a blue and yellow roving being spun 10- 

r for weft, also a blue and a red, and a blue and a white. 

c and grey rovings were being spun together in the 
[ way for twist. The stubbing, roving, and jack frames 
J run by men and girls, who were paid 9 cents, 6 cents, 
l£ cents per hank, according to the nature of the 
I On 9-cent work about ten hanks can be turned 
fcer day, on 6-cent work about sixteen hanks, and on 
Snt work about eighteen hanks. The operatives had 
■rame (about 120 spindles) apiece. The spinning frames 
(from 80 to 112 spindles a side, and the spinners, who 
J paid 10 cents per side per day, were minding from 
■to eight sides each. The winding frames were of two 
I, and the winders ran either half a fifty-spool side or a 
le side of thirty spools. They were paid from 22 cents 
m cents per 100 spools wound; each spool held ij 
Ids of yarn, and they could wind from 300 to 400 
■s a day. 1 noticed that all the winders were using 
■Barber knotting machine — an appliance that performs 
nanically and rapidly that part of a winder's work 
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a minute; they were not automatic, and all the goods 
woven were of one width — 28 inches. The blue denims 
were made in 57$-yard cuts of xo's warp and 14*8 weft, and 
the weaving price, 19 cents a cut, was the same for four 
or three shaft work. The weaving price for the cottonades 
was the same also. These blue denims, a sort of stout 
butcher-blue fabric, are, I believe, very largely used for 
labourers' working clothes in America and in our own 
colonies, and the cottonades, which in appearance (but 
of course not in feel) resemble ordinary woollen or worsted 
suitings, are worn by the agricultural class in the West. 
They are shipped by sea from New Orleans to New York 
at the low freight of 35 cents per 100 pounds. 

Although there is no law in Louisiana to regulate steam- 
ing in weaving sheds, steam was not used at the Lane 
Mills. The necessary degree of moisture was obtained with 
humidifiers. As at Atlanta and most of the other mill 
districts which I visited, the workpeople were paid fort- 
nightly, and a week's wages were always kept in hand. 
The rent of workmen's houses in the neighbourhood of 
the mill was higher than is usual in the South ; a three- 
roomed house of the ordinary dingy pattern that prevails in 
the towns costs no less than seven dollars, or 29s. ad., a 
month* 



CHAPTER XI 

n-planting in Louisiana— Planter and tenant farmer — Fertility 

f the Mississippi Delta— Maiie on cotton plantations — Taxa- 

i of land and stock— Cost of producing a bale of ' benders ' 

on — Finance— Anomalous transport charges— Bad pack- 

_ —Character of the plantation negro—' Craps ' — Negro 

wages and budgets — Superstition of the negro — Limits to the 

mmerican cotton supply — An old planter's opinion — Scarcity 

if labour — Wanted, a machine. 

■ UR1NG my visit to New Orleans it was my good 
fortune to meet one of the most experienced cotton 
planters in America — a man who had been growing 
in the Mississippi Delta ever since the war. He took 
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after that has been done it consists of one mule for cultivat- 
ing the crop. The Louisiana mule is a magnificent animal, 
standing from 15 to 16 hands high, as strong as a big horse, 
and far more robust in its constitution. Some tenant farmers 
are able to provide their own mule teams, forage, and imple- 
ments, and in these cases the landlord's share of the crop is 
only one-fourth. 

About 16 of the 20 acres farmed by the tenant will be 
planted with cotton, and the remaining 4 acres with maize. 
There is no regular rotation of crops, but when, after long 
cultivation, a cotton-field begins to show signs of exhaustion, 
it is used for the production of maize and cow-feeds, and one 
year of this change restores its fertility. On the uplands 
the cotton-fields are manured annually with from 300 
to 500 pounds of concentrated fertilizer per acre, but of 
these none sure used in the Mississippi Delta. The crops 
of cotton vary from 225 to 400 pounds an acre, and my 
friend assured me that there was not a plantation in 
the whole of the delta which could produce an average of 
a bale an acre. The delta cotton has a heavy wiry staple, 
usually from i| inches to 1^ inches in length, and derives 
its distinguishing name, ' benders,' from the fact that it is 
grown in the bends of the Mississippi River. The planters 

Stnerally get for it from \ cent to } cent more than the 
ew Orleans quotation for middling upland cotton, but the 
price increases rapidly with the length of the staple beyond 
i T Vjncbes. 

The thrifty cotton-planter produces on his own plantation 
all the maize that he needs for working it, and for this pur- 
pose 20 per cent, of the land is generally ample in the delta, 
and from 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, in the uplands. In the 
delta there is never any inducement to grow maize for the 
market rather than cotton ; the necessity for growing maize 
at all arises from the fact that shelled Western maize is not 
good for mules. Unless it is crushed beforehand, they neglect 
to masticate it, whereas home-grown corn, fed to them in 
the ear, they masticate thoroughly. 

Cotton land in the delta is assessed for taxation at about 
$15 an acre, and the State tax is 2 per cent There is a 
county tax of 1 per cent., and a special tax of $1 per bale 
00 the cotton produced, or 5 cents per acre on timber lands, 
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liosed for the maintenance of the levees or dykes along 

|yer-banl<s. Horses and mules (valued at $70 each all 
ind cattle (valued at $10 each) are taxed at the rate 
r cent, by the State and 1 per cent, by the county, 
i head 01 cattle are allowed to every tenant free of 
1. Waggons and other vehicles are also taxed, 
is an account of the actual cost of producing a 

bund bale of cotton (benders) from a acres of land. 

lental of the estate (265 acres) upon which it was grown 
it acre : 

; land of last year's stalks and rubbish, one day's 

Jatory ploughing, two and a half days' work at 75 cents 
Hi 20 pound; at $9 per ton 
r for planting, three -quarters of a day at 75 cents ... 
™ ! ploughing and hoeing 12 days during season, 
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0.00 
on of year's feed of mule (9 bushels of corn and 

s of hay) 5.38 

on of depreciation of mule (working life five and a 
I years, value (115) 

■-[ion of wear and repair of implements 
Ig 1,550 pounds of seed cotton, at 50 cents per 100 
|ds ... ... ... 7-7S 
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are included amongst the items of expense. Whilst the 
other expenses are practically the same in less-favoured 
parts of the cotton belt, the cost of fertilizers is considerable, 
and even with their aid the yield here calculated upon is not 
obtained. Consequently the cost of producing cotton in the 
uplands, where fertilizers are used, is greater than is shown 
above* 

Most of the large planters now finance themselves until 
the beginning of May or June, when they borrow on a 
mortgage covering the land only — not the crop. Formerly 
advances on the crop were made by the cotton factors at the 
seaports, to whom the crop was forwarded for sale after it 
had been harvested and ginned; but the trade has been 
greatly changed, and the factorage business pure and simple 
reduced to comparatively meagre dimensions by the growth 
of direct purchases by consumers from producers in the 
interior towns. Louis for capital expenditure are obtained 
from investment companies (one or two of the most im- 
portant of which are British) on different plans. Sometimes 
all the interest and a percentage of the principal has to be 
paid annually until the loan is extinguished; sometimes 
interest alone is payable for an agreed term of years, and 
then the principal is repaid by annual instalments. The rate 
of interest on such loans is usually 8 per cent., and there is 
an additional commission of 2 J per cent, or 5 per cent, to 
the agent who negotiates the loan. Loans for ' making ' the 
crop— that is, cultivating and harvesting it — are usually 
obtained from banks in the neighbouring towns, on the 
security of the land if necessary. The rates vary, but some- 
times a bank will charge 5 per cent, for five months. In 
Georgia there is a usury law which makes any rate of 
interest over 7 per cent per annum illegal without a written 
and signed contract. 

The cost of shipping cotton from the plantations to New 
Orleans was a sore point with my friend the planter. He 
instanced one plantation, 365 miles from New Orleans, 
which could send its cotton by rail to the city for $1.15 per 
bale, or, say, $4.60 per ton, whilst the rate from another 
plantation, fifty-three miles nearer to New Orleans, was $1.50 
per bale, or $6 a ton. The reason was that the one 
plantation was by the riverside and enjoyed the benefits of 
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mboat competition, whilst the other was wholly dcpen- 
ion the railroad. 

nsked him to tell me why American cotton sent to 
pnd was so badly baled in comparison with Egyptian 
1, and his answer was that the badly baled cotton 
K-ally came from the public ginners. The public ginner, 
■ms, gins and bales the cotton at an inclusive price (say 
lnts per 100 pounds), furnishing the bagging and ties ; 
liaturally he furnishes a cheaper and lighter bagging 
■the material (24 pounds to the yard) generally used by 
1 1 rger planters. 

le negro tenant farmer, according to my planter friend, 
1 a rule, a somewhat thriftless but quite honest person. 
is supplies from the planter in advance, and when 
Krop is ginned he pays up. His readiness to buy on 
It has to be discouraged in order that something may 
■in for him at the end of his season's work. Even then 
Les not always make a wise use of it. One negro with 
b and five or six children drew $300 just before the 
bliristmas holidays, and on Febiuary 1 was owing the 
fler money on the new crop. The besetting weakness 
i negro is gambling, and his favourite game is 'craps,' 
vith dice. At the crap-table he will often lose or win 
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This is equal to zo& x}d., and I am told that it is a * liberal 
allowance. 9 Garden stuff, milk, eggs, and fuel are obtained 
without cost. 

My friend the planter held a curious theory about 
negroes, in support of which he told me the following 
anecdote : A negro on his own plantation — an old and 
faithful servant of excellent character — said to him the 
other day : 

' Boss, when I gits old, so's I can't work, I'se gwine to 
do sumthin' to git hung.' 

• Why ?' asked the master, astonished. 

* Well, boss,' replied the negro, • you never heard of a 
man that wuz hung that didn't know he had the forgiveness 
of God an' go right up to heaven. But an ox-teamster, like 
me, if he dies sudden ne goes to hell straight, 'cause no man 
can drive an ox-team without cussin*. Now, if you git 
hung, you's gwine to have a month to prepare, and you 
don't git taken unawares.' 

Some Southerners profess to believe that negroes actually 
commit capital crimes simply to insure for themselves due 
notice of their end ; but I suspect that the theory is cherished 
mainly as a specious justification of lynching. The imper- 
fection of the poorer negroes' religious education in this 
particular is shown, however, by the fact that if one of them 
is killed suddenly— by lightning, for instance — the others 
will often say : ' That nigger has sho'ly been a sinful man !' 

In view of the rapid increase in the world's spinning and 
manufacturing plants, particularly in the cotton mills of the 
Southern States, I asked my friend whether he thought that 
the American cotton supply could be materially augmented 
without an advance in price, and if so, what were the limita- 
tions of the possible increase. 

In reply, he expressed the opinion that, on the present 
basis of average values, the limits of cotton production 
remunerative to the land-owner had already been nearly 
reached. It was rather because of the scarcity of labour 
than for want of suitable land. The black population was 
increasing, but not so rapidly as formerly, and both blacks 
and whites were being drawn away from the fields to other 
employment. In the Mississippi Delta alone there were now 
3,500 men employed in the lumber and timber industries 
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fc ten years ago there were almost none, and it was the 

Ball over the South. The cotton mills themselves had 

Id the cotton fields. With 'middling' cotton selling 

In, 8J to 9 cents per pound, he thought that from 35 

I per cent, more land might be brought within the 

ii ic margin of cultivation ; but it would take time, 

e negro dislikes the arduous toil of clearing land. My 

I himself had offered $10 an acre in vain for work of 

Iharacter. Moreover, such an increase in the area of 

Lit ion was, he said, hardly possible now, because the 

es can already cultivate more cotton than they can 

t. Cotton -harvesting machinery would be of incal- 

: value, but an efficient machine for picking cotton 

; to be invented. It is a difficult problem for the 

r, because picking cotton is something like gathering 

ferries, and even American genius has boggled at it. 

J have been many fruitless efforts, but I am assured 

(here is not to-day in the United States a single 

vith which any planter would even attempt to 

jotton. 



CHAPTER XII 



American openness in business — Costs of spinning and weaving in 
Massachusetts — Cost of manufacturing print-cloth at Fall 
River— The Fall River Selling Combine — Cost of making 
sheetings, drills, and jeans in New England — Cost of spinning 
3&s weft at Fall River — Comparative cost of shipping cotton 
from the South to New England and to Great Britain— A 
lesson in incredulity — Costs of manufacture in the South — In 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — Financial position 
of the Southern mills — Scarcity of working capital — Ex- 
travagant commissions — The proposed 'combine '—Growth of 
the Southern industry— Its menace to England. 

AMERICAN manufacturers are famous for the liberality 
with which they admit visitors, and even competitors, 
into their mills. With few exceptions, they believe 
that this is a profitable as well as a graceful policy, and I 
have often heard them say that the man who keeps the door 
of his mill jealously locked shuts in antiquated machinery 
and methods and shuts out progressive ideas. One super- 
intendent of a very large mill said to me : ' Anybody is at 
liberty to go into my mill and see all that there is to be 
seen. The only condition I make is that I shall go with 
him, and if he learns more from me than I learn from him 
— well, he's welcome to it.' No doubt this readiness of 
Americans to show their mills to foreigners is due in part 
to their knowledge that their home trade, or the greater 
bulk of it, is secured by the tariff from foreign competition ; 
but that explanation does not cover the whole ground, for 
American manufacturers do not exclude one another from 
their mills, nor have those manufacturers whose goods are 
destined for neutral foreign markets shown themselves less 
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I than the others to open their doors to visitors from 
Lid. 

Ithe preceding chapters I have, thanks to this policy 
m open door, been able to give the reader actual facts 
Igures relating to a number of representative American 
f mills at the present day — particulars of wages, hours 
lour, machinery, distribution of labour over machinery, 
fcf plant, power, insurance, local taxation, transport. 
By of raw material used, and general results. Here, 
la little more diffidence, 1 propose to submit to him 
n information respecting the costs of production 
1 has been furnished to me by a number of American 
Ifacturers. I do so with diffidence, because the reader 
1 not unnaturally, be sceptical as to the accuracy of 
■gures. He may find it hard to believe that prudent 
less men would be willing to say exactly what their 
I of production were. Some of the mill treasurers and 
lintendents to whom I am indebted for these figures 
Isted that the names of their mills might not be dis- 
ll ; others made no such request, but as their omission 
I so may have been inadvertent, I shall indicate each 
I mills by merely a geographical designation. Without 
lr preface, I submit the figures for what they may be 
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and the average price at which the cotton was actually 
bought. At the same mills the costs of producing print- 
cloth, 7*15 yards to the pound, 27 inches wide, a8 v s twist and 
36*8 weft, were given as follows : 



Loss of cotton in spinning ••• ... 1700 

Picking ... ... ... ... ... 'ijo 

Carding ••• * ••• ••• ••• "811 

Spinning ... ... ... ... 1*340 

Winding and warping ... ... ... '34$ 

Dressing ... ... ... ... '141 

Drawing-in ... ... ... ... '140 

Cloth-room ... ••• ••• ••• "083 

Weaving ... ... ... ... 3*454 

General expenses ••• ••• ••• 3"w$ 

Total ... ... ... 11*169 

To this must be added the price per pound paid for the raw 
cotton. The superintendent told me that '385 of a cent per 
pound would cover interest and capital charges, and that '33 
of a cent per pound profit would pay a dividend of 6 per cent 
upon the company's incorporated stock. Taking cotton at 
10 cents per pound (the basis upon which they * figure '), 
the net cost of this cloth works out at 2*96 cents per yard. 

Another mill superintendent said, without referring to 
books, that in 1898 the cost of spinning and manufacturing 
this same standard print-cloth at Fall River was about 
9 cents per pound. The actual cost of cotton was 9 cents, 
and the total cost of the cloth was therefore 18 cents. At 
that time the Fall River Sales Committee was selling print- 
cloth at 2 cents per yard, which was equal to 14*3 cents per 
pound, and the manufacturers were therefore losing heavily. 
The Selling Committee had made the mistake of holding 
cloth too Ion* on a falling market, and it was this disastrous 
result that led, I believe, to the collapse of the Selling 
Combine. 

The next figures relate to a large mill in New England, 
where sheetings, drills, and jeans sure made, largely for the 
China market. The mill is driven principally by water- 
power. There are no automatic looms, and nearly, but not 
quite, all of die spinning is done on ring frames. The 
counts spun vary from 3*8 to 39*81 the average being 29*43. 
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■ books here showed an average all-round cost from cotton 

h (unfinished) of -3 of a cent per bank, or S'Sig cents 

bound of cloth. In two periods covered by tbe accounts 

Eosts had been respectively '2963 and '304 of a cent per 

;, or 5754 and 5*907 cents per pound. In the former 

. when the total cost had been '2962 of a cent per hank, 

lota! cost of labour from cotton to cloth had been '2 of a 

J per hank, and general expenses '0962 of a cent ; or, 

■essed per pound instead of per hank, labour had cost 

p cents, and general expenses had been i'868. Tbe costs 

i office at Boston were, said the superintendent, about 

r cent, on the labour cost at the mill, and in giving the 

e a cost price from which to sell it was his custom to 

10 per cent, to the figures given above. For Fall River 

■-cloth counts '3 of a cent per hank would be about 9-6 

Is per pound. 

It another mill, where 39-inch sheetings are woven (partly 
Harriman looms), with 72 ends and 80 picks to the inch, 
(ring twist and 37's mule weft, 1 obtained the following 
[culars of costs : Tbe cost of spinning the 2S's twist and 
weft together (including slashing) is here '15 of a 
I per hank, or, say, 4*87 cents per pound, taking 33^'s as 
kverage counts. The expenses of weaving are reckoned 
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carding from '85 to *9 of a cent. The total labour cost was 
therefore from 2 to 2*15 cents per pound, or, aUowingfor 
the advance in wages, 2*20 to 2*25 cents per pound. The 
cost of 28's ring twist was, he said, '85 of a cent for carding, 
and about the same for spinning, or, say, 1*70 cents alto- 
gether ; mule twist, according to this informant, would cost 
20 per cent. more. One mill, he said, where they had long 
mules with 2,200 spindles, could spin 33 per cent cheaper on 
ring frames. 

New England, so far as I can gather, has no advantage, 
or very little, over Lancashire in the cost of bringing raw 
cotton from the South. I have the authority of Mr. S. T. 
Hubbard, President of the New York'Cotton Exchange, for 
the following facts : Cotton is now being carried to Europe 
for less money than to New England. The rate from New 
Orleans to the Manchester docks on March 8, 1902, was 
32 cents, while the rate to Fall River was 38 cents per 
100 pounds. Cotton bound to New York and consigned to 
New England points often pays a higher freight rate than 
cotton in the same steamer bound for Liverpool or Bremen. 
Cotton shipped to Liverpool from Newport, Arkansas, pays 
a freight rate of 62 cents per 100 pounds, whilst the rate 
to Lowell, Massachusetts, is 75 cents. The railroad com- 
panies exercise the right of ' routing ' or forwarding cotton 
to New England by such roads as they (not the consignees) 
may choose. ' In short,' said Mr. Hubbard, • the cotton 
which has gone to Europe this season has been handed to 
spinners abroad at a lower rate of freight than cotton shipped 
to spinners in New England.' It is necessary to bear in 
mind, however, that ocean freights had been exceptionally 
low, and that the cost of conveying cotton from the docks 
at Liverpool, or even at Manchester, to the mill, would, 
when added to the ocean freight, remove much or all of the 
apparent difference in favour of Lancashire. 

Perhaps it would be well to preface my account of what 
was told to me about costs of production in the South by a 
short story which, although true as stories go, has in this 
connection some of the significance of a parable. Or, to 
put it in another way, it is offered as a grain of salt 
with which some of the things that are to follow may be 
judiciously seasoned. The story is this : 
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I A Canadian manufacturer, visiting an American mill, was 

i by the superintendent to see a certain machine at 

, and inquired what weekly production was obtained 

it. The American, with a fine air of candour, named a 

intity which, although it seemed sufficiently precise to be 

Bcurate, the Canadian knew from his own experience to be 

I exaggeration. But he did not betray the slightest sur- 

ise. ' Ah,' said he, ' I thought it would be about that, 

perhaps a shade more. We have the same machine 

I our place, and we get off' — here he named a figure 

■ghtly in excess of the American's. There the matter 

lopped. But in the evening the departmental manager of 

e mill came to see the Canadian at his hotel, and said. 

' Look here, what have you been telling our boss about 

t new machine ? He has been complaining to me that 

are not getting nearly enough work out of it.' 

' I think,' said the Canadian, ' that you had better ask 

Bur boss what he has been telling me.' 

(Visitors to America are seldom heard to complain, like 
lo Queen of Sheba, that the half has not been told them. 
line Americans, as a friend of mine put it, have a way of 
lling rather more than the half, 
(The actual cost of producing coarse cotton goods in 
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means that efficient management is relatively more costly ; 
and further, as I shall show presently, the cost of financing 
a mill business in the South is in many cases a very heavy 
burden. As to the cheapness of labour in the South, I 
hesitate to draw a general conclusion from my own limited 
observations. Wages are unquestionably very much lower, 
and the ' truck system ' is almost universal, but whether 
the cost per unit of efficiency is greater in the South or 
in the North it is hard to say. But for the automatic loom 
the North would, I think, have the advantage. Perhaps 
the truth is that in some parts of the South where the 
industry has been longest established, and a generation 
has been trained to the work, Southern labour is actually 
as well as nominally cheaper than the Northern; whilst 
in other districts, where many mills have sprung up all at 
once amongst a sparse rural population, wholly untrained, 
the Southern labour at present procurable is really dearer 
than the Northern. In any case I do not think that really 
cheaper labour can be counted on as a permanent advantage 
for the Southern cotton mills. 1 
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1 'In the present agitation against child labour in the South, 
the American Federation of Labour has played a leading part, 
especially in Alabama and Georgia. The Bill which the Federa- 
tion has fathered in the various Legislatures seems reasonable 
enough. No child under twelve is to be admitted into any factory 
(unless the sole support of a widowed or invalided parent, and then 
not under ten) ; night work is to be forbidden, and hours limited 
to sixty a week, for children under sixteen ; all must be able to 
read and write, and three months' schooling a year is required for 
those under fourteen. The war has been carried into the enemy's 
country by a spirited appeal to the stockholders in the North to 
44 do as they would be done by," an appeal which drew a charac- 
teristic telegram from Mr. Seth Low to the President of the 
Alabama Committee for the Abolition of Child Labour. Mr. Low 
confessed to an interest in the Massachusetts Mills, Georgia, but 
favours restrictive legislation in that State. If other shareholders 
showed as much conscience, the battle would speedily be won. 
Unfortunately, they do not Mr. I. Howard Nichols, Treasurer of 
the Dwight Company Mills at Alabama City, opposes the proposed 
legislation, although of opinion that "child labour not only is 
wrong from a humanitarian standpoint, but entails an absolute loss 
to the mill" Much indignation has been aroused by pitiful details 
which are well vouched for: M Children six and seven years of 
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t a new mill containing 800 Northrop looms, situated in 
Bcountry near Charlotte, North Carolina, I was told that 
1 average cost of producing China drills and sheetings 
Li the raw cotton was only 3 cents a pound, the counts ' 
larn used being from iij's to 14's. Nothing was made 
I these drills and sheetings ; the mill was driven very 
liply by water, and the piece rate for weaving, 13 cents 
lout of 120 yards, was the lowest I had ever heard of. 
1 total labour cost, the superintendent said, was 1-5 cents 
■ pound, and all the other expenses came to 1*5 cents. 
lnkly, I cannot believe that these figures cover every, 
lg. In New England I had been told that drills 
J sheetings could be produced at an inclusive cost of 
lent per hank, which would be 4 cents per pound for 
■e counts, 2-7 cents being for labour and 1*3 cents for 
Trni expenses. But nowhere else have I met with even 
lain) to so economical a working, although it is fair to 
flthat part at least of the difference — 1-3 cents per pound 
■tween the labour cost at these two mills may bo 
Bunted for by the fact that the New England mill has no 
Imatic looms, pays nearly four times as much per cut 
Tveaving, and makes a much greater variety of goods. 

mailer and older mill, driven by steam, in South 
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roughly as between * and 4 cents a pound — nearer 3 than 
a cents. This included the cost of all outside labour, but 
did not include general expenses, about which my in- 
formant had no exact knowledge. The goods were woven 

00 ordinary looms, and if these figures are to be trusted, as 

1 fully believe they are, the labour cost was probably at 
least \ cent a pound more than at the New England mill. 
I gathered from other sources that this little South Carolina 
null was not prospering. 

Coming to rather finer counts — 17*8 to z8's — I was in- 
formed by a trustworthy authority that at a certain large 
mill in Georgia, driven by steam-power and equipped'with 
both Northrop and ordinary looms in the proportion of 
about one to four, the total labour cost of producing drills 
and sheetings in the four departments (picking, carding, 
spinning, and weaving) was just over 2 cents per pound. 
With the cost of outstae labour added it came to a| cents 
per pound, and general expenses at the mill amounted to 
if cents, bringing up the total to 4 cents a pound. 
Depreciation and maintenance charges came to $ cent 
per pound. The cost of producing similar cloth at the 
New England mill was 3*25 cents per pound for every- 
thing. At another Georgia mill with nearly a thousand 
looms, mostly of the ordinary pattern, but some of the 
Harriman automatic type, the average counts were i8's to 
xp's, and the actual labour cost of picking, carding, spin* 
ning, and weaving drills and sheetings was said to be just 
about a cents per pound. This figure confirms the last; 
but compare it with the details of the labour cost for similar 
goods, average counts X9i's, in New England : 

Bale to roving ... ... ... *6a cent per pound. 

Roving to yarn, average (warp '56 cent, 
weft *yS cent) ... ... ... *67 * * 

Winding and warping ... ... *46 w „ 

Slashing ... ... ... ... *4i „ „ 

Weaving ••• ••• ••• ... 214 cents „ 



Total ... ••• 4*40 „ 



tf 



The Georgia mill is driven cheaply by water-power, has 
good name as an employer of labour, has been established 
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r many years, and is in a district containing many com- 
Stent mill hands. 

■ In still finer counts, ranging from 29's to 40*5 and 

■eraging 35's, a new mill in South Carolina, driven by 

earn and electricity and containing between 2,000 and 

Loo Northrop looms, claimed to be producing sheetings at 

Icost of 3 cents per pound for ail labour, and a further 

Ipents for all other expenses, making 6 cents in ail. This 

■11 was using ' strict middling ' New Orleans cotton at 

L5 cents a pound, and, whatever may be achieved when it 

s been running longer and has obtained a better supply 

I labour, I am disposed to question the accuracy of the 

;ures at present. The cost of producing similar sheetings 

a mill near Portland, which is driven by water and has 

Icellent labour at wages decidedly low for New England, 

Iq'9 cents per pound, including interest and depreciation, 

r average counts of 32^'s; and the cost of producing 

Int-cloth in New England with 28's warp and 36's weft is 

tn 9 to 9$ cents per pound, the general expenses being 

higher than here. I believe, however, that some 

Buthern mills are producing print-cloth of this description 

|a cost of 6 cents per pound. 
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daring a boom ; when we get into the trough of the wave, 
as we shall in a few years at most, there will be serious 
trouble* A mill built in this fashion, without working 
capital, is, moreover, badly handicapped in trading, and the 
cost of management is often very extravagant A mill with 
a plant standing at $1,000,000 will have a president (general 
business manager) at a salary of $7,000 a year, a superin- 
tendent who, if ne is a really first-class man, may get 
$10,000, and a book-keeper at $2,500. If they have 
sufficient working capital to finance themselves, they will 
employ a treasurer to sell their goods, but only one of our 
local mills is strong enough to do that In the absence of 
working capital they have to go to the North (for the 
Southern banks have little money) for all the money they 
need, and they generally go to some wealthy commission 
agent in New York, with whom they make a contract of 
this kind: The commission agent has the selling of the 
entire product of the mill at a commission of 4 per cent on 
the gross sales, he guaranteeing all accounts, and he under- 
takes further to find all the money they may need for 
working the business at a " flat " rate of interest, generally 
6 per cent Now, a mill with a capital of $1,000,000 will 
produce goods to the value of $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 a 
year, and 4 per cent, on that is from $50,000 to $60,000— 
equal to 5 or 6 per cent, on the capital for selling alone. 
Such mills are bound sooner or Later to fall into the 
clutches of the commission houses. The mills in this city 
can't compete with the country mills in South Carolina, 
where wages are xo per cent, lower.' 

At another Southern city I was told by a banker that 
many of the cotton mills, especially the smaller mills, were 
undoubtedly very deeply involved with the commission 
houses, who received, he said, 5 per cent, commission for 
selling and 3 per cent, trade discount. The mills ship their 
cloth weekly to these agents, and draw upon them for 90 per 
cent of the value. The agents sell ' to whom, when, and 
at what price they like, and account to the mills as they see 
fit They are absolutely uncontrolled. 9 

The Southern manufacturers can carry their raw cotton at 
a cost of less than 6 per cent.— sometimes as low as 5 per 
cent. The financial machinery by which this is done is 
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|ber interesting. There is a storage company which, 

jiufacturer has laid in a stock of cotton, sends 

Ithe mill, inspects the cotton, and swears in one of the 

Iployes of the mill as its agent, to be responsible that 

\ s of the cotton shall be removed from the store until 

d for. The cotton being thus warehoused under bond, in 

t custody of a man who is for the time being a servant of 

j storage company, that company issues a guarantee 

Btificate setting forth the quantity, quality, marks, and so 

Ith, of the cotton, and undertaking ' to hold the said 

Iperty in store and to deliver the same upon the return of 

Ts receipt, properly endorsed, and upon payment of all 

pges thereon/ The storage receipts of this company are 

jurn registered with a New York surety company, which 

kr an tees that the storage company ' shall honestly and 

' 'ully keep and perform all of its obligations under the 

i of this receipt as to the quantity, quality, care, and 

ery of the property.' It is claimed that the responsi- 

y behind these receipts exceeds $5,000,000. However 

It may be, my friend the banker regarded them as a 

■fectly satisfactory security for loans. 

|n New York I met a man who knew something of the 
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New England mills also. The same commission house 
sometimes represented three or four mills, and cut one 
against another. The movement in favour of combination 
was due to a general desire to ' put the finances of the mills 
on a sounder basis before the boom should give way to the 
inevitable slump. 9 

But, however undesirable as an investment the Southern 
cotton mills as a class may be at the inflated values of 190a, 
it would, I feel sure, be a grave mistake to assume that the 
industry will not survive seasons of adversity. Companies 
may be reconstructed and mills may change hands at a 
great loss to their present owners, but under the changed 
conditions they will be even more formidable competitors 
with the mills of New England and of Lancashire than they 
are to-day. 

At the beginning of this year (1902) the Southern States 
contained something like 6,250,000 spindles and 130,000 
looms. In 1880 there were 180 factories, in 1890 there were 
264, in 1900 the total was 66*, and the increase in the 
number of spindles and locpns had been much greater in 
proportion. In 1901 113 new mills were started, and it is 
estimated that 135 more will have been completed by the 
end of 1902. The consumption of cotton in the South has 
increased fourfold and more since 1887, and is now 40 per 
cent or thereabouts of the whole consumption of the United 
States mills. 

The significance of figures like these can hardly be ex- 
aggerated, and although I have seen nothing to convince 
me that the South is likely to challenge the supremacy of 
Lancashire in the manufacture of the finer yarns and fabrics, 
it is certain that, if we are to retain any considerable share 
of our trade in heavy cotton goods, we must avail ourselves 
of every possible economy in the buying and transportation 
of our raw material, and above all we must neglect no 
method of cheapening the processes of manufacture which 
mechanical science, whether discovered and applied by 
English or American genius, may place at our command. 



CHAPTER XIII 



markers — Printworks at Passaic — Speed and output of 
machines— High wages— Printworks at Lowell— The produc- 
tion of'indigoes' at Fall River— New printworks at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire— Cost and capacity— Finer work 
and smiller quantities — Faults in American cloth — Com- 
parison with England— Competition in Canadian markets — 
Opening for English prints in America. 

""*HE art of calico printing has not been carried in the 
United States to a greater degree of perfection than 
in the United Kingdom or the Continent of Europe, 
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hundred different books in one year cannot, with the same 
establishment, produce nearly as many volumes as a printer 
who has only twenty books to set up and print ; and it is 
much the same with the calico printer. When once the 
type has been set up, or the rollers engraved and placed in 
the machine, a great part of the work is done, and until the 
type wears out or the pattern wears off the rollers printing 
may go on at a cost per unit of production which remains 
constant so far as the actual printing is concerned, but 
steadily diminishes when the preliminary expenses — the cost 
of preparing the rollers or setting up the type— are taken 
into account. But just as the letterpress printer's produc- 
tion is limited by the sale for the particular book which he 
happens to be printing, so the calico printer's production of 
any one pattern is limited by the demand for it ; ft is merely 
waste of material and labour to go on printing a book or a 
cretonne, even though every volume or piece costs less than 
its predecessor, after the demand for it has been satisfied 

The American calico printer is able to run his machines 
longer on one pattern than ours can because the American 
market for prints can absorb larger quantities of one pattern 
than our markets. In the first place, the American prints 
almost exclusively for his home market — the bulk of what 
he sells abroad is the surplus of his home production — 
whereas we print for the whole world, and every one of our 
markets has its own idiosyncrasies of taste. Then, the 
American home market is, for special reasons, exacting in 
quantity rather than in variety. Nowhere else is there such 
a market for prints. There U a population of 75,000,000, 
who have probably more money to spend than any other 
people ill. the world, and who spend a larger proportion of 
it on d^ess. It is the ambition of all classes in Ajnerica to 
be well dressed ; the rich New York or Boston woman who 
spends hundreds of dollars every year 01 Paris finery 
cherishes it no more dearly than the factory gill at Fall River 
or the Southern negress ; and American men vie with one 
another in riving their womenkind the- means of adorning 
themselves handsomely. Then, the climate— dry, sunny, 
with a lone, hot summer, and an atmosphere, except in 
a few of the towns, remarkably clean and dear— makes 
printed calicoes a favourite and most suitable dress material. 
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fcre you have the explanation for the demand for quantity. 

' en you consider further that this population is spread 

r an area of 3,500,000 square miles, making the United 

btes still one of the most sparsely populated of civilized 

: sufficiency of a comparatively few patterns is 

Ldily understood. A woman is not likely to be rubbing 

pulders continually with other women in dresses of the 

me pattern as her own. There are, of course, two dis- 

t kinds of calico printing in America — that which is 

e for the million, and that which is done for the select 

|\. and most of what I have said applies only to the first 

t the first class is by far the more important, and I 
ppose to give a short account of two typical establish- 

3 devoted mainly to this kind of printing, and of one 

ed to the other kind. 
At Passaic, a small town in New Jersey, I visited a print- 
fcrks containing fourteen printing machines and employing 
lo men, most of the labourers being Hungarians, com- 
Iratively new immigrants. The largest machine was a 
1-inch eight-colour reversible, the only one, I was told, in 
"nited States ; all the rollers were of solid copper, the 
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high— $28 {£$ 16s. 8d.) a week, as compared with £2 6s. 
in England ; these men work fifty-eight hours a week, are 
paid 25 per cent, extra for overtime, and the Calico Printers' 
Union, to which they nearly all belong, requires the em- 
ployers to pay half-wages during periods of idleness caused 
by the stoppage of the machine. No ' lurrier ' (box-getter) 
was employed; the back-tenters went to the colour-shop 
and ordered fresh colour as it was needed, and this was 
brought by men from the colour-shop. Some of the orders 
in hand at the time of my visit were for 800, 1,250, and 
2,000 pieces of a pattern — generally four ' wavs,' or com- 
binations of colouring, to each pattern. The largest order 
was for a pattern with close diagonal black lines and a light 
speckle on a coloured ground, in four ' ways' ; this, I was 
told, was a regular annual order. The weekly production 
of these works is about 25,000 pieces of 50 yards each. 

The second printworks which I had the privilege of 
seeing was a part of the Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany's great establishment at Lowell, Massachusetts. At 
these works 1,000 hands are employed ; there are twenty- 
two machines, and the weekly production is from 30,000 
to 35,000 pieces, the pieces being from 50 to 5$ yards 
long. They print their own cloth, about 20,000 pieces of 
which are made by the company every week, and are also 
'converters,' or, as we should say in England, jobbers, 

Erinting their customers' cloth to order. The working day 
ere is ten and a half hours, and the machines never stop 
except to change colours or rollers. They do no sampling ; 
the patterns are printed and the bulk run off continuously. 
A good day's work for a machine is 250 pieces, and the 
average run on one pattern is about 1,000 pieces, with from 
200 to 250 pieces to one colouring, 540 pieces to ono colour- 
ing being an exceptionally large number. I was told that 
they had printed as few as twenty pieces of lawn to one 
colouring, but that they did not care to accept orders to 
print less than 300 pieces in five or six 'ways, 9 although 
sometimes it was necessary to work on smaller quantities. 
Colourings were often changed two or three times a day, 
but seven changes of cloth per week and six changes of 
colouring per day would be about the maxima. The largest 
machine was a twelve-colour, and all the machines were 
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steam-driven. Ice was applied to the colour-boxes to keep 
the colours cool. 

The stentering machine was completely enclosed, except 
at the ends, in a glass-bouse or chamber; the temperature 
inside the chamber was 175 Fahrenheit, and clips, not piss, 
were used to hold the edges of the cloth. The manager 
expressed a strong preference for the clips. Beetling 
machines made by an English firm were installed at these 
works, but I was told that they were little used now, 
because beetling is too costly a process for American 
conditions. 

At the ' American ' and ' Algonquin ' works at Fall River 
(which I did not see) there are, I believe, thirty printing 
machines printing no less than 135,000 50-yard pieces of 
indigoes and shirtings a week. They practically control 
the market for indigoes, which are largely exported to South 
America. The 27-inch cloth, grey, sells for 3 cents a yard, 
and it is sold printed for 3J cents. 

The Manchester Printworks at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, are a department of the Manchester Mills, a huge 
manufacturing establishment of which I gave some descrip- 
tion in an earlier chanter. They are under the direction 
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down. The manager expected to run the whole plant with 
between 700 and 800 hands. 

These numbers— 600 hands to fourteen machines at 
Passaic, 1,000 hands to twenty-two machines at Lowell, 
and 700 or 800 hands to twenty machines here — seem large 
in comparison with English practice, for twenty-five or 
thirty hands per machine is, I believe, not an abnormally 
small number in England. But if the output of the print- 
ing machines instead of their number be taken as the basis 
of comparison, as of course it ought to be, the American 
works come out very much better. 

The Manchester works print fine shirtings and dress 
goods only, varying in weight from 2 yards to 20 yards to 
the pound; most of the cloth is bought from other mills, 
and a small proportion only is made by their own mill. 
They engrave about 1,500 new patterns overy year, and 
have a stock of about 6,000 copper rollers, most of them 
40 inches long, and varying in circumference from 18 inches 
down to 13 inches. The engraving is done by twenty-five 
flat-table pentagraph machines, and four mill-engraving 
machines are used for fine work and small repeats. No 
ittern is ever engraved directly upon the copper rollers 
y hand ; the only hand engraving done is tho retouching 
pentagraph work. I noticed that one of the pentagraphs 
was an English machine and that all the others were 
American ; the English pentagraph, in Mr. Schaeffer's 
opinion, was a good machine, but unnecessarily complex in 
its mechanism. The simpler American machine, he said, 
would do all that was needed quite as well. The penta- 
graph engraving, retouched by hand, was remarkably clear 
and sharp, even in delicate and intricate patterns. 

Each printing machine at Manchester has, besides the 
printer, a back-tenter and a third hand (a boy), who is 
usually a printer's apprentice. In addition there is one 
plaiter-down to every three machines. Men from the 
colour-shop bring colour to the machines as required, and 
take away the empty colour tubs. The hours at Manchester 
are ten a day, and the wages are approximately — penta- 
graphers (girls), $540 to $6 per week ; engravers, $25 per 
week ; printers, $28 and upwards per week ; dyers, $10.50 
to $11 per week ; labourers, $8 a week. Printers 9 appren- 
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5 are paid $7 a week for the first year, $9 a week for the 
fccond year, and $11 a week for the third year. Here,as at 
■assaic and Lowell, the machine printers receive a proportion 
f their pay when their machine is stopped, and the.favour- 
Jble conditions of their employment appear to be reflected in 
e fact that one of the Manchester printers was over eighty 
:ars of age, and several were over sixty. There are not 
liany industrial pursuits in the United States in which men 
|re not worn out and cast aside long before that age. 

s seldom that more than 200 pieces, or 10,000 yards of 
loth, are printed to one order at the Manchester works, and 
lie 200 pieces have, as a rule, to be printed in five or six 
■fferent colourings. In sampling, two pieces of each colour - 
lg are printed and cut up for card patterns. Prices are 
Iraduated according to the quantity of a single pattern 
Idered, a system which encourages customers to take large 
luantities. By giving large orders the buyers enable the 
lorks to produce more cheaply, and they participate in the 
Iving. 

1 American printers, Mr. Schaeffer thinks, are badly handi- 
tpped by the faulty character of American cloth. He him- 
f If, he said, bought plain and fancy cloths from the best 
:11s at New Bedford and Fall River, and ordered only 
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But my friend the manager told me something else which 
was not less pleasant ' The cost of producing prints, such 
as we produce here,' he said, ' is certainly not less in America 
than in England or on the Continent.* 1 

American prints are sold wholesale in wooden cases, each 
case containing forty nieces (50 yards each) of assorted 
patterns, and no charge is made to the customer for the case 
or its carriage. I am told that the Americans export nearly 
40,000 such cases of prints to Canada annually, notwith- 
standing the preference given by the tariff to English prints. 
The American exports to Canada are, I believe, chiefly 

there, which they attributed to defective spinning (Rapports sur 
P Exposition de Chicago). 

1 An English calico printer, writing to the Manchester Guardian 
on July 11, 1902, says : * We are in this country in a better position 
than any other country for catering for the print trade of the world. 
Our wages are lower than in America, and a sovereign secures more 
labour here than on the Continent On the whole, our drugs are 
cheaper than in America. Coal is cheaper with us on the average 
than it is either in America or on the Continent Water-power is 
more in use elsewhere than here, but experiments in this direction 
have led me to doubt if there is much in this as applied to calico 
printing, steam being a necessary and a large factor for process 
altogether apart from power. The practical question appears to be 
whether the American system would not be a great saving as 
applied to large staple lines, particularly for Eastern demand. The 
millions of the East want our prints, but they must have them 
cheap, if at all. Demand can be stimulated by cheapness in 
supplying these enormous populations, and a large continuous 
demand will make low prices in printing profitable so long as the 
operations are conducted by skilful and prudent men. We have 
all the appliances and powers. It is a question of organization not 
only in production, but in distribution — two things which usually 
have been kept rigidly apart in this trade. To this, however, there 
are one or two exceptions, which are believed to have been 
s u ccessf ul The Italians, who were formerly good customers for 
our prints, are now our competitors, and it is important to note 
that in a modified form they are conducting their export business 
on the American system. Of course, as beginners in Eastern 
trade, they are quite free to adopt whatever method may seem to 
be belt ; we here work by traditional methods which have grown 
with the trade* Present conditions seem to point to the feet that 
all this will have to be revised if we are to get good out of our 
great natural advantages and old ostahliihcd connections. > 
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Inted fancy goods and flannelettes, and their success in the 
Inadian market is doubtless due to the identity of taste in 
J two countries, which enables American printers to dis- 
me of their surplus production in Canada at very low rates. 
le Canadian market for prints is surprisingly large, and 
e two printworks in Canada with about a dozen 
(chines and two or three more machines in course of 
|ction. In what are called ' 10-cent prints' Great Britain 
ins the Canadian market against both American and 

la! competition, largely by virtue of superiority in patterns, 
the importation of these goods amounts to about 

l.ooo pieces a year ; but we have almost completely lost 

I cheaper trade, and the Canadian printers hope before 
Ig to cut into this better-class trade also. If the Canadian 
Titer could buy his grey cloth as cheaply in Canada as it 

l be bought in England or the United States, we should 
Ibably soon be shut out altogether, but so long as he has 
fcrint English grey cloth which has paid a duty of 163 per 

It, the advantage given to him by the duty on prints is 

Isiderably modified. 

In a wealthy country no tariff can altogether exclude 

liionahle novelties in dress material, and I am disposed to 

lik that by studying American tastes closely English 



CHAPTER XIV 

The relative efficiency of English and American operath 
Assumption of American superiority not warranted— Relative 
earnings and cost of living— Wages in New England actually, 
as well as nominally, higher — Does the American work harder? 
— Wages of women in the two countries— Higher standard of 
living the result of technical progress. 

RESPECTING the American labourer and his wages, it 
is generally believed in England that the American 
workman works much harder than the Englishman, 
and that, whilst he earns better wages, everything costs so 
much more than in England that in reality he is not much 
better off. Americans themselves, whose knowledge of 
British industry is often derived mainly from anti-trade- 
union articles in London newspapers, assume almost as a 
matter of course that the American workman is superior to 
the British workman in efficiency and industry, and if you 
ask such an American how he accounts for the fact that the 
British workman in America is amongst the very best, and 
is often chosen for promotion to positions of responsibility, 
he will say, ' Because he is not restricted by trade-unions/ 
or, ' Because we get your best and most enterprising men/ 
or, * Because our social atmosphere is more conducive to 
sobriety and industry/ 

Even so impartial and acute an observer as Mr. Charles 
B. Spahr, of the Outlook, has, as I think, been misled on 
this point From his recent book on ' America's Working 
People n I quote the following passage : 

4 The one manufacturer [in Massachusetts] who did talk to 
me about English labour put in the strongest kind of terms 
its inferiority . "An American weaver," he said, "can handle 

1 Pages 29, jo. 
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It looms where an English weaver handles four." I told 
1 that some Scotch and English weavers I had talked 
J had said that there was just that difference between 
jwork they did in the old country and here, and I asked 
1 ho accounted for it. "The English workman is too 
l-soaked," lie said, " to look after more than four looms. 
I sentiment here," he continued, "is against drinking, 
■ those who come over learn to meet our expectations.*' 
TmbLod whether this was the whole explanation, and 
Iglit of the brilliant passage in Henry Adams's " History 
■ie United States " where he says that in the earliest 
I of the Republic it was a constant miracle to our foreign 
Is how the newly-landed immigrant was changed into a 
1 by the hopes and ambitions which this country 
|;ened in him. Be the explanation what it may, there 
> doubt about the facts. American weavers turn out 
lly twice as much work a day as their English competi- 
J and their wage per piece is absolutely a little less. It 
lot strange, therefore, that the New England manu- 
Irers who are shipping large quantities of cotton abroad 
i to talk of the cheap labour of Old England.' 
living the Southern States out of account, for 
i developi 
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recipient — are on the whole higher in New England than in 



The assumption that, because an American weaver runs 
eight looms where an English weaver runs four, he or she 
works twice as hard or does twice as much work is un- 
warrantable, inasmuch as it ignores, amongst other things, 
the speed of the looms, the comparative strength and liability 
to breakage of the warp-threads, the duties other than 
weaving performed by the weaver, and the percentage of 
the theoretical maximum of production which the employer 
may happen to require from each loom. The eight looms 
of the American weaver run from 15 to 25 per cent, slower 
than the four looms of the Lancashire weaver, which means 
that less labour is needed to keep the shuttles supplied with 
weft ; the warps are stronger, which means less labour in 
finding and tying broken threads ; and the American weaver, 
unlike the English weaver, does nothing but weave ; the 
weft is brought to the looms, the woven cloth is taken away, 
and all sweeping, oiling, and cleaning are, as a rule, done by 
persons specially employed for the purpose. Any Lanca- 
shire weaver who was not an absolute cripple could run 
ten, twenty, or, I suppose, even fifty, looms if perfect cloth 
and a certain minimum output from each loom were not 
required. The number of power-looms run by a weaver is, 
in practice, determined, not by the weaver, but by the 
employer, whose first care is that the capacity of the looms 
shall be fully exploited. I have watcned the American 
weaver running eight ordinary looms, ten looms with warp- 
stop motions, twelve Harriman looms, or twenty Northrop 
looms, and I am sure that as much energy, dexterity, and 
watchfulness are demanded from the four-loom weaver in 
England. 

As to the relative skill of British and American weavers, 
I have heard Lancashire manufacturers, who were much 
better judges than myself, speak in most disparaging terms 
of the weavers in some of the foremost mills in New Eng- 
land. Who, after all, is the American weaver of whom we 
are talking ? He or she in the Northern mills is, oftener 
than not, a French Canadian, a German, an Italian, a 
Hungarian, an Albanian, a Portuguese, a Russian, a Greek, 
or an Armenian. Lancashire folk at least will be slow to 
believe that in their own hereditary crafts of spinning and 
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ing tliey are inferior to people of these races, many of 
Ji are, comparatively, novices. 

■ England is deficient, it is not. ijuihe .quality, of the 
le labour,' bot~m-the administrative skill which applies 
Ibour to the task. I have heard an intelligent American 
■hat English methods in weaving were ' wasteful of 
Br,' meaning that in England skilled weavers were 
Tred to spend a considerable part of their time in doing 
Is which might be done as well and more cheaply by 
■inery or by unskilled assistants. And I think he was 

Bat competent workpeople are, on the whole, more 
paid in the New England cotton mills than in 
Jashire, where 24s. a week is an average rarely exceeded 
■ood four-loom weavers, has, I think, been made 
libly clear by my earlier chapters. Although the wages 
m American cotton industry are kept down by immigra- 
Bthe piece rates in Massachusetts are at present fixed 
Ich a basis that an eight-loom weaver can earn from 
Ion plain, to 50s. on fancy, goods per week. Rovers 
pake anything up to 48s., ring spinners 32s., drawers- 
ind warpers 38s. In weekly wages ' boss pickers " 
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Compared with these figures, the wages of women engaged 
in the English cotton industry are small. In x886 a Board 
of Trade investigation showed that the average wage of 
women in the cotton trade was 15s. 3d., and Miss Collet, 
in her report for 1894, prepared under the direction of the 
Board of Trade, showed that the weekly earnings of women 
in the cotton mills of Lancashire and Cheshire were as 
follow: 1 

Less than ios. a week ... ... 107 per cent 

From 10s. to i$s. a week ... ••• 44*9 „ 

„ 15s. to 20s. „ ... ... 33 »» 

„ 20S. tO 25*. „ ... ~. 12*1 „ 

Over 2$*. a week ... ... ... '3 „ 

So much for the nominal wages ; now for the real wages 
— their purchasing power. Rent is undoubtedly a more 
serious item in New England than in Lancashire, and I am 
at a loss to know why it should be so, for in the neighbour- 
hood of most of the mills there is plenty of unoccupied 
land, and building material is cheap. a Perhaps it is because 
wooden houses depreciate more rapidly and cost more to 
insure against fire than houses of brick or stone. In any 
case, where the Lancashire workman would pay from 
4s. 6d. to 6s. a week for his house, the American pays about 
ios., and I am not sure that he is better housed then. 
Fuel and light cost about the same in New England as in 
Lancashire, and although the American winter is colder, 
ours is damper and darker. Food, as I have shown in an 
earlier chapter, is not dearer in American factory towns than 
in Lancashire, and I do not believe that there is any 
appreciable difference in the cost of clothing such as work- 
ing people wear. In the shops of New Bedford I noticed 
strong boots at $1 and $1 J a pair, coloured cotton shirts at 
39, 48, and 50 cents each, trousers at 8s., and good suits at 
40s. A shop in one of the principal streets of Boston 
offered suits of ' Yorkshire ' and * West of England • doth 
at £06.» made to order. Machine-knitted hosiery can also 
be bought cheaply ; excellent machine-made furniture costs 

1 In the spinning mills of France, according to M. Levasseur, 
the earnings of women are a francs 45 centimes, or a trifle less than 
as, a day. 
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J than in England, and all kinds of ironmongery and 
Isehold utensils (except, perhaps, crockery) are quite as 
lap as with us. 1 

The Aldrich Reports on retail and wholesale prices, 
light down to 1899 by Professer Falkner, show that, 
ages had greatly increased since 1840, the average 
; of food, although it had fluctuated in the meantime, 
I practically no higher, and had fallen 15 per cent, since 
The cost of other commodities had fallen very con- 
ably, and the net result of the two movements — up- 
Is in wages and downwards in prices — was that ' real ' 
Jes had risen by about 130 per cent. 
Jhe most important difference between the value of 
11 America and in England is in what that dis- 
Juished French economist, M. Levasseur, has called its 
ial power,' or the social position that may be main- 
:d with a given amount of money. With the increase 
veneral affluence the social power of money diminishes, 
I the social power of money in New England is, I should 
1 distinctly less than in Lancashire to-day. In this 
t, and in this sense only, it is true that living is dear 
t United States, and that, although the American earns 
r wages than the English weaver, it costs him more to 
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that many weavers there ' flung their money about*' a As 
M. Levasseur has truly said, the immigrant at first thrives 
upon the change. 1 Perhaps he accepts a reduced wage, 
but he quickly puts himself in touch with the new condi- 
tions. He spends more than he did at home, but it is 
because he desires to, and because he must adjust his way 
of living to a higher standard in order not to be looked 
down upon by his fellows. In the end he does not find it 
much easier than before to live within his income. To live 
as his neighbours do requires nearly all he earns. But 
although he may in time cease to be sensible of it, he is, in 
fact, very much better off than formerly. 

How is it, then, that the cotton-mill operatives of New 
England, although less skilful and not more industrious 
than our own, are able to enjoy this higher standard of 
living ? The answer— confirmed by the history of Lanca- 
shire itself— is contained in. one sentence of Dr. S. von 
Schultze-Gaevernitz's book on 'The Cotton Trade in 
England and on the Continent/ which I shall quote: 
•Technical progress in connection with an increase of 
labour capacity —or, to put it in another way, the intro- 
duction of machinery and methods which cheapen produc- 
tion and economize labour — 'accomplishes a permanent 
lowering of piece wages, at the same time raising the weekly 
earnings of the operatives and gradually shortening the 
boors of labour. 9 

1 'The American Labourer/ p. 433. 



CHAPTER XV 

methods of management — Their ' Unknown God * — 
ish inventions adopted first in America — Economic 
onment favourable to mechanical progress — Lancashire 
I manufacturers and new inventions — The spirit of enterprise 
1 more important than any machine — Automatic looms, and 
J what may be expected from them in England — High first cost 
I an obstacle — Trade-unions and the new looms — Labour has 
I everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

v UR only chance of national prosperity,' said Cobden, 

1 ' lies in the timely remodelling of our system, so as 

to put it on an equality with the improved manage- 

Lit of the Americans.' There remains a great deal of truth 

;e words for those — masters and men's leaders — who 

. the conditions of tbe English cotton industry to- 
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American has in a high degree, or if he has them not 
he hires them. 

• The practical managers of the larger American mills are 
very highly paid ; some of them receive as much as ^"3,000 
a year ; but they would be displaced in favour of managers 
at ,£4,000 a year if the latter could effect economies more 
than equal to the additional salary. The same rule obtains 
all through commercial life in America, and there, I think, 
more than here, men in the higher positions are paid not ' as 
little as they will take, 9 but, rather, ' as much as they can 
prove that they are worth.' The result is that Americans 
generally, and American mill superintendents in particular, 
are like the Athenians to whom St. Paul preached, except, 
perhaps, that they are more anxious ' to hear ' than ' to tell ' 
some new thing. The Unknown God to whom they set up 
their altar is the next new idea or invention which shall 
enable them to reduce their cost of production and obtain 
an increase of salary. It is this which makes America the 
inventor's paradise and* keeps her industries in the van of 
technical progress, which explains partly why the principle 
of the warp-stop motion, invented in England three-quarters 
of a century ago ; the idea of automatically renewing the 
supply of weft, which was hit upon by Rossetter forty years 
ago ; the electrical warp-stop motion devised by a Bradford 
man ; the famous automatic loom invented by James North- 
; rop of Keighley, and many another English invention, have 
all been practically applied and developed and exploited 
in America. 

j I say that the superior receptivity of the American mind 
\ j and the American's greater enterprise ' partly' explain these 
< things because I think that the whole explanation is as much 
- 'economic as psychological. As M. Levasseur has said, 
* 4 The inventive genius of the American has certainly 
been stimulated by the rate of wages. The higher the 
price of labour, the greater will be the effort of the entre- 
preneur to economize in its use. Moreover, when machinery 
has made the labourer more productive it is possible to pay 
him a higher wage. An increase of $1 distributed over 100 
units of product means an increase of only 1 cent per unit ; 
distributed over ten units it causes a rise of xo cents in 
the price per unit. A manufacturer considering the pur- 
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e of a machine which will cost $10,000 and replace four 
lourcrs, but which must pay for itself in ten years, will 
It hesitate to make the purchase in a country where 
■ges are $500 per annum. A manufacturer in a country 
pere wages are $200 cannot use the machine, however, 
it would cause an annual loss of $200.' Ad 
lample is afforded by a tabulating machine which was 
Kd with economy and success in preparing the reports 
] the eleventh census at Washington, where wages 
e §2 and $2.50 per day; whilst at Vienna and Rome, 
■ere wages are much lower, experiments with the same 
|ichine were not so encouraging, 
iome English manufacturers are, of course, more intelli- ] 
ind more enterprising than many Americans, but ■, 
lien every allowance has been made for the differences ■ 
Itheir situations- the conclusion is hard to resist that the i 
Be rage English' manufacturer is more conservative — more I 
■titious, if you will — and more liable to reject a good I 
■ng because it happens to be new and hitherto untried, t 
i the average American manufacturer. The English 
!ii tor of an important improvement in textile machinery 
s given me the following account of his experience : 
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the American! When the American mill superintendent 
has made up his mind to try, say, a new automatic loom, 
and has obtained permission from his directors, he tries it 
thoroughly. He puts in 50, 100, or 200 looms, and having 
done so he recognises that his reputation is more or less 
staked on their success* If any defects or difficulties 
appear in their working, he applies all his resources to 
overcome them, and he watches very closely to see that 
everybody else who has anything to do with them tries to 
make them a success too. The result, in nine cases out 
of ten, is that the preliminary hitches are overcome and 
success is achieved. The English manufacturer, on the other 
hand, will put in, or allow you as a favour to put in, four or 
right looms ; probably everybody in the place will regard 
them with suspicion, every hitch in their working will be set 
down against them as an inherent defect, and perhaps in the 
end they will be thrown out as useless, and the manufacturer 
will see in their ' failure ' merely a justification of his reluct- 
ance to have anything to do with them. In the meantime 
his more wideawake competitor may have taken the same 
imperfect machine, nursed it into practical efficiency, and 
\ may be making money by it. For every new invention, as \ 
\a recent writer has aptly said, * has its infancy of weakness 
|and failure, its adolescence of partial adoption and doubtful 

{uccess, and its manhood of completion and achievement. 
Jnfortunately, the natural conservatism of human nature is 
apt to deride the early failures and to prejudice the invention 
so as to delay its adoption.' 

I have dwelt at some length upon this contrast between 
the spirit in which the American and the English manu- 
facturer apply the principles of sound business management, 
because I believe that herein lies the most valuable lesson 
"which the Americans can teach us. If that is once thoroughly 
learned, all the rest will follow naturally. Without it, we 
may adopt this or that automatic loom in a half-hearted 
fashion and make other minor changes in our methods with- 
out being much better off than we are to-day. It is no part 
of the object of this book to advocate the merits of any one 
of the various labour-saving machines which the writer has 
seen successfully employed in America, and the writer would 
even warn his readers to remember that, as in the case of 
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Itabulating machine already mentioned, the value of such 
Bliances often depends upon their economic environment. 
1 some readers might be disappointed if no attempt were 
Be to indicate, however roughly, the saving that might be 
kted by American automatic looms in Lancashire. 
I should be borne in mind that they are plain looms and 
Ibest adapted for weaving the coarser and simpler fabrics. 
giving my own calculations, I may say that an 
fclish sheeting manufacturer of my acquaintance, whose 
tvers run on the average three ordinary looms each, 
mates that 1,100 Northrop looms would produce as 
fch cloth as 1,000 ordinary looms, and could be run at a 
■ng in wages, after allowing for interest and depreciation, 
19,984 per year of fifty-two weeks, or £g per loom. He 
(imes that one weaver will run twenty of the automatic 
It seems a good deal to expect of the Northrop loom 
1 it shall produce only 10 per cent, less cloth in a given 
e than the fast-running Lancashire loom, for it has been 
id in America that 160 picks a minute is about the most 
liomical speed for the 32-inch Northrop loom, and 185 
s for the 44-inch. Then, even if the figure of £9 per 
mum be accepted as approximately accurate, it 
uhject to considerable deductions for extra 
1 stores (there being 10 per cent, more looms to 
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85 per cent, effective for fifty-four hours a week, put in 187 
picks per loom per minute, and, at 64 picks to the inch, 
produce 263 yards of narrow print-cloth per loom per week ; 
total production for the sixteen looms, 4,208 vards of cloth. 
The weavers' wages, each weaver having four looms and 
earning 6s. a week with each loom, will be 24s. each, or 96s. 
in all. 

Twenty Northrop looms running at 165 picks a minute, 
90 per cent, effective, would put in 149 picks per minute 
each and produce 209 J yards of cloth per loom per week, or, 
for the twenty looms, 4*190 yards. They could be run by 
one weaver, and for the purpose of the comparison it may 
be assumed that his wage-basis is 30s. a week, or 25 per 
cent, more than the wage-basis of the four-loom weaver. I 
assume further — and here I make a provision which has not 
been found necessary in all cases in America — that a young 
person is employed at the wage of 6s. a week to assist the 
weaver in keeping the magazines supplied with weft. There 
remains a savin? of 6os., from which I shall make the follow- 
ing deductions for extra expenses : 

£ *. d. 
Interest and depreciation for one week at 1 5 per cent 
per annum on additional capital expenditure, vuu, 
£22 per loom on sixteen looms (being the estimated 
difference in cost of automatic and ordinary looms), 
and four extra looms at ^30 each — total, £472 ... 1 8 4 
Extra tackling and stores ... ... ... ... o $ 10 

Extra cost of wraps (£<L per pound)... ... ...068 

Total ... ... —£2 o 10 

Deduct this from £1 (the saving in wages), and there 
remains 19s. 2d. per week for the twenty looms, or, say, 
£2 19s. 1 id. per loom per annum (fifty weeks) for each of 
the sixteen looms displaced, or for the equivalent of a shed 
of 1,000 common looms, ^2,995 x6s. 8d. From this must 
be deducted a proper allowance for the power required to 
drive 25 per cent, more looms and for the additional rent, 
insurance, rates and taxes, and from the remainder write 
off 15 per cent, as the * margin of disappointment/ 

Suppose that ordinary looms were already running, arid 
it were decided to break them up and put in automatic 
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1ms of the Northrop type, it would then be necessary to 
pvide for interest and depreciation on the entire cost of 
I twenty looms— say £000 — which would come to 36s. a 
lek, reducing the net saving to ns. 6d. per week for the 
Tenly looms. The saving would be increased in propor- 
In as the effective speed of the loom was increased. In 
V calculation the cost of the Northrop loom is estimated 
1^30 (the price given to me in America), and the week is 
mkoned as one-fiftieth of the working year. 
■ Jin.-; weaver often runs more than twenty looms in the 
luted States, but the average for a whole shed of 32-inch 
Ims is not, I think, often more than fifteen. In fixing 
Intyas the number in the calculation above, I have taken 
10 account the superior average efficiency of Lancashire 
lavers, the shorter hours of work, the low speed of the 
Ims, and the fact that provision is made for an assistant, 
■is practically reduces the number of looms to ten per 
Krative, and is, I think, a liberal allowance for any extra 
lour involved by more frequent warp- breakages and the 
m of cops instead of ring weft. The makers claim that 
lere there are from ten to fifteen warp -breakages per loom 
I day, and the weft runs for five minutes without changing, 
; American weaver can run twenty or more Northrop 
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motion to existing looms at something like the cost indi- 
cated. 

Twelve Harriman shuttle-changing looms, running at 200 
picks a minute, 90 per cent, effective, would put in 180 picks 
per minute each and produce 253 yards of cloth per loom per 
week, or 3,036 yards for the twelve looms, as compared with 
3» * 55 yards for twelve of the common looms. On the common 
looms three weavers, with four looms apiece, will earn 72s. per 
week, whilst one weaver at, say, 30s., and a tenter at 6s. 
(here, again, more labour is provided for than is customary 
in America) should suffice for the twelve Harriman looms. 
This leaves a difference of 36s. in favour of the latter. 
Assuming the price of the shuttle-changing loom with 
warp-stop motion to be £2$, and the cost of converting a 
common loom to be £15, the extra expenses will be as 
follows : 

£ •• d. 
Interest and depreciation at 15 per cent, per annum on 
cost of converting twelve looms at £\$ 06 180)— one 
wecic ... ••• ... ... ••• ... o 10 10 

Extra tackling ... ... ••• ... ... o 2 6 

Extra cost of wraps ... ... ••• ... o 5 o 

Add cost of weaving 1 19 yards of cloth, being difference 

in production of looms, say ... ... ...036 

Total ... ••• "*j£i 1 10 

Net saving 14s. 2d. per week for twelve looms, or 
£2 19s. per 'loom per annum — fifty weeks— or for a shed 
of 1,000 looms ^2,950. Deduct, as before, 15 per cent, for 
possible disappointment. 

It should, of course, be borne in mind that, in so far as 
these results depend upon an increase of 25 per cent in the 
wages for the automatic loom weavers, they are purely con- 
jectural What the wage-basis may be — whether this, or 
more or less— will, I conceive, have to be settled by the two 
parties to the bargain when the time comes. But it is 
obvious that until the price of the automatic looms is 
materially reduced the eain to be shared between labour 
and capital will be strictly limited. It will be noticed that 
in all these calculations a considerable part of the saving in 
labour cost is neutralized by the increased provision for 
interest and depreciation. This is due to the high initial 
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t of the looms, the price of which in America is based 
J oo the actual cost of making them so much as on the 
re that cotton manufacturers can pay without losing 
J inducement to use them. Whether Lancashire manu- 
■urers can afford to pay as much is questionable, but it 
Be r tain that unless they can see a substantial and assured 
m'.'.i they will not be induced to make any large outlay of 
lital on new machinery. There is, however, more than 
I promising English automatic loom being prepared for 
J market, or already upon it, whose competition will 
Ibtless have its natural effect upon prices. 1 
Two important questions remain — the first commercial, 
I second industrial. . 

ICan the automatic loom produce cloth saleable on the [ 
Inchester market ?' . 

fhe answer is that it already produces in America cloth ' 
i competes successfully with ours in the East, and 1 
Ire is no reason to suppose that it cannot be so modified ' 
la produce the cloth that Manchester buyers want. 
I How will the trade-unions regard the introduction of 
lur-saving machinery ?* 
I'liai remains to be seen ; but unless the Lancashire 
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was nearly tripled, and the motive power employed was 
quadrupled. Between 1850 and 1890 our own motive 
power in England increased more than sevenfold, and our 

Emulation by more than ten millions. America and Great 
ritain are to-day the greatest machine-using countries in 
the world, and nowhere else is the general condition of the 
workers so good, except in undeveloped colonies, where 
also machinery is largely used* The weavers, then, should 
welcome rather than mar the automatic loom ; in one form 
or another it is, I believe, one of the instruments by means 
of which, with intelligent and enterprising management, the 
English cotton industry can not only stall off the challenge 
of American competition, but even regain the clear lead that 
has been lost* 
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newly -.'wakened interest in mechanical devices for 

lucing ihe labour cost of weaving appears already to 

: stimulating the inventiveness of British machinists. 

Jveral ingenious attempts to transfer from the weaver to the 

Itcliine the task of changing the shuttle and restarting the loom 

e recently been brought under public notice by different makers 

:e*tile machinery in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but none of 

n contains greater promise of practical utility than a self- 

lulling loom which is about to be put upon the market by 

pssrs. William Dickinson and Sons, Limited, of Blackburn. An 

xirtunity of seeing this loom at work has been afforded to me 

ce my return from America. 

fen its general outlines it closely follows the ordinary type of 

Incasliiic loom ; it has a loose reed, the picking is done from 

Tave the sley (instead of from beneath it, as in the American 

ms), and the crank arms are as long as in any ordinary loom, 

s leaving plenty of room for all the shafts necessary for weaving 

eIi goods as satteens and drills. Like all other English automatic 

Bms, it changes the shuttle, and not merely the weft in the shuttle, 

I en a fresh supply of weft is required ; and this change is effected, 

\ when the loom is running at full speed, but during a momentary 
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loom (which, be it noted, is now being driven slowly by the 
changing pulley) now takes place : A hinged wooden stop-buffer 
attached to the front frame of the loom, and hitherto held up clear 
of the shuttle-box by a spring, is drawn down, so that when the 
sley comes forward the wooden stop-buffer is struck by two spring 
buffers on the shuttle-box, and these, being driven in, push the 
spent shuttle out at the back of the box, leaving the back of the 
shuttle-box open. As the sley returns towards the back-centre 
the spring buffers come out again, leaving the box clear and empty. 
In the meantime, as the sley is travelling back, a. new shuttle, 
which has dropped down from the magazine on to two steel bars or 
needles that are moving forward to meet the sley, is pushed into 
the empty shuttle-box, and the back of the box is closed. This 
happens when the sley is at its back-centre, and simultaneously 
with the closing of the box the strap is brought back to the fast 
pulley. Not until after the loom has run for three-quarters of a 
■evolution at full speed does the picking recommence. 

The pulling down of the wooden stop-buffer, the pushing in of 
the new shuttle, and the closing of the door at the back of the 
shuttle-box, as already described, are done by rods and levers set 
in motion by the tappet shaft. On this shaft are two collars, one 
made fast to it by a couple of small set-screws, the other loose, 
with a deep worm or spiral groove cut in it, and separated from the 
fast collar by a stout spiral spring. When the driving strap is on 
the changing pulley, a bolt is made to engage the worm on the 
loose collar, so that a lateral motion is set up, which first brings a 
brass fang on the fixed collar into contact with the rod that pulls 
down the stop-buffer, and afterwards brings a bowl, also on the 
fixed collar, into contact with the levers that push in the new shuttle 
and close the box. All this, which takes so long to describe even 
imperfectly, is done almost imperceptibly within a very few seconds. 
The pause in the running of the loom is, as has been said, only 
momentary. 

The loom will, I understand, cost about /16 for the 40*inch size, 
and the cost of converting ordinary Lancashire looms will be about 
/o each. The inventors are two Blackburn men — namely, Mr. 
Talbot, who has worked as a loom-maker in America and other 
foreign countries, and Mr. William Rossetter, son of the William 
Rossetter who invented the first automatic loom forty years ago. 
Mr. Rossetter the elder had three patents for automatic looms, one 
of which was taken up by the late Mr. Colin Mather, of Manchester, 
and another by Messrs. Howard and Bullough, of Accrington, 
whilst the third he worked himself! But his inventive genius was 
too far in advance of his time; it is only now that the value of such 
inventions is beginning to be recognised in England. 
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SPORTS Or GREAT BRITAIN. *.ii 
<■& inlaw to Eadtok w! P«cA WttD 
>> C:1i.mi PW«. M^miftHt. A<w 

■ras&r~ **"* 

seas^-essa: 

A »yjj. lt lUfSA. t"- 

B3 laB * sketVTof 

EGYPTIAN HtTTORT rlOM THE 

earliest times TO the PRE- 
SENT DAT. T4 



Mi l l tf. 0.1. B.A., En-fat It ImAm 

Uninniw. NOUVELLX 0RAMUA1RR 

FRANCAlSE, Cr. to* «. 
XXERCICXS DE GRAMMA! P. E PRAM- 

CAISE. Cr. to. uML 
O.Jfrw u ( BWW rti PRECES PEL 
■ VATAE. Edited, wkk Mou*, E* P, X. 

BmumtAH, H.A.,* P— «y Hww, 6iM 

A*Kt-A—twll«. AmULOW ME- 
MORIES. O. to*. ' 



ACHEAV 

N ou*. W;«> Rvn *T, H. A,, Fit* 
■ of Qtmk M St, AjA— » «wta» 
few. Dtmjf*. t-.td.mt. 

A mm vtf. swLku.Rto.s-** 

AUdulH-at. SwOMMBtop^MM. 

Atu>M>(C.M.L jet ' '■■' 

Dtmjttt, y. ad. 

OP ISCUIK ' * x ' 



**• (T-L M. A, P.SA, |M AMifMCMtM 

UffiJ**" 
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■lATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1B06. 

" =nlv im Illustration*. Ft*rtk 
LtrftCr.iw,. or. 



L.), F.I.C..F.C.S. S™Booki 

I {O rati am). THE LIFE OF 

[RT L0U1S5TEVKNS0N. Srctnd 

A Revised and Ckttftr MWt 



■alonial Edition it alto published. 

■ <R. H.). S™ Little Library. 

I (The Hon. Maurice), WITH 

■ RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 



S^V Ti T_HE LIFE OF 

and H Photo. 

iii. Gillie*. faiiee— <■ lor. 

■ ra^i:dv OF THE C/ESAR5. 
> Illuitration. from Busa, 

■k'0> FAIRY TALES. With 



llLEON BONAPARTE. 



■, Ii:..i- 



• by A. I. 



OLD COUNTRY LIFE. Will. 67 Illmi™. 

lions. Piftk Edilit*. LMrrlCr.tBt. t*. 
A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 

Encluli Folk Son e * ">'" <b<ii Traditional 
Melodic*. Collected and anuRcd by S. 
BawngGoulo and H. F. Slier rue 
Dimt t l: to. 
SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Sonej of 
Con and CorowilL Collected Iron ibe 
MouthioiihiP«pl«.ByS.B*ai«6-GouuD, 
M.A.,and H. FLiaT»ooDSH«rPA*D.M.A. 

(dhgnUpiTScn ^MEnavlMdH •» 

the Hamratead Conaervauiin. Lmrpl— 

A (Took "OF flURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S.B»w>io-Go«iu, 
and Illutlnlcd by IBa Birmirhno Ait 
SchooL A A'ta. KdiU.*. Immf Cr. tw. 



Barker (E.), M.A. (Lale) Fello. 



TOTLE. Di- 



Messrs. Methubh's Catalogue 



(Ptlerl THOUGHTS ON 
■>ilSO. Ediiedlyj-Ovm. I'a.iit, 
ItluBrattdbyG. H. Juuid. jkW 



ig*(M." C.™ M.A.* Cw.M J rf*3rV«. 

■lin-ur. S« Litniy ofDetolicn. 
B«obl-iH.roldl. MASTER WORKERS. 

lUottnnil. Btmrlar. ji.6d.mrl. 
BtbmtnlJacobi. DIALOGUES ON THE 

SUPERS EN SUAL LIFE. Edited by 

B*l)oc"(HU«l™X*M n 'p. "PAWS. ^M*aa1 

Edilim. Wi.b Map. ud llluiiHiion*. 
Cr.gw. 6/. 
MILLS AND THB SEA. S, lr *d UN* 



ImiB (W. It.) ud MjW (W. P.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. AwrAI 
EdUim. Cr.tmr. -a. tat 

■■ ■rial (Art fc Hjhip) GOD'S BOARD: 

■JS"— (A. C), M.A. 5* Oxferd Bio- 

lulu (R. m.% THB WAY Or HOLI- 
MESS: ■ Dmtkaal Chmwt> o_ tW 
uotaPaalaa. Cr. km. jt 

Mart tB. ha «. a. jj £h *f Mtw 

THB ENGLISH SUNDAY, «-A •"<■ 

.Urto«h IBinaiM dtL THE UFX 
Of FATHER IGNATIUS, llliutmtd. 



Berutio (A. di 

BMItan-Edwr 



L d*> Sm Cl»»a o/ At 

IdwanJ. (M.I, HOM1 

IN FRANCE. JlW.aied. f—nk a 

Of* " 



HOME LIFE 



ttmttr Edilim. CrrwntM. t 
A Colonial Edition it alto publi.hed. 

B-thuneBaktrlJ. P.I, M.A. S» Hud- 
book i o( TIkoIoct. 

Bldd (MA r>t ilraniint Tama. 

Ut2KCR.D.U'-». SreChuichmaniEibla. 

WnSlev <T. Merbfrt). H.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS Or THE 
FAITH. Wuh IntrodiKtioni and NoMi, 
Stand Ed.lirm, Cr. Im fc. iWf. 

BJnna (M. BA THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illmiraiad. Dtmj to*. 
■at. 64 mf. 

A Colonial Edition ii nlw publiihed 

- - H« DEATH _. 
FORMS. Cr.tm*. 



H»n (LuraacaV the death or 
adam,andothrr: — 

Sm aj« W. Blaka. 

■■Mttwjl (MmD. »•* IJitk Book* _■ 

Mate (WatlM-X THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, T 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THB BOOK OF 

Cft Wiib a Caaara! Inimjoaion by 
nam Biwtom. flbaar d a. iu. iM 

La:-.! I*lL l.IbtMT. 

Blailand (B.). M.A. S« UWwy «f 

Devotion. 
Blootn (J. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE* 



Kin-. 

Body Uirorae'i, D.D. THB SOUL'S 
l-'iLGKIMAGE: Devotional Ktadinfi 
IronifaitwriiinM. Seleeiedby J. H. Bu«*. 
B.D..F.R.S.E. tS&E* u.td. 

Bon- (C-naloal). Sec Library of Dcrati-a. 

Booa (P. CA Sh CoanneuU Suio. 

Borrow (George). Sm Lilile Library. 

Bo> (J. KttM-i.). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. TriiMleted by I. R. Ami. 

Cr. aw. W Editm u. 6W. 
BottlnsiC. a.UA. EASY GREEK 

: ; -. <>. :-:-.-. i,. sit •:-,., 
Jur;<.r E^RiiauUn Serin. 
Boult:oi(W.) TASSOANDHIS TIMES. 

BwliM(E. S.\ M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr. im «. 

BouIIoa (William B.l. THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH KM 4° Illualra, 

lionv Sit'ndEd. Dim,lw. ,i.6d.,,t. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. Witk 
lalllunralioni. ftnrlw ji.6d.Htt. 

Bo*deo(e. MA THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quouilont from 
Ruddbi'l Liltritun (oc each Day in lb* 
You. Fi/lkF.dititm. Cr. ifeM. i>U 

Btyd-Caipenttr (Harclr-t). THE 
CHILD IN ART. indurated. Sttrmd 
Ediliem. LtrrtCrrrmlv*. 6t. 

BoylelW.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
Willi V.na by W. Bovls aod ., Coloued 
Piciiira by H. B. Ntiuun. Smfrr A*-y-/ 

Bribanl (F*. G.), M.A. S« I.itile Guiiln. 

Bmdl.y ( A. a.j ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. Wiib » llluuntiaat of -bleb 
i| art In colour by T.C.GOTtii. Cr. Im. U. 

Bndlcy (J. W.). S» Link Bookt on An. 

Bnld IJ.mc(] ud Other*. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Tainy-Foui Cbaunpkuu. Edit™, nib .» 
ImiodticuoD. by Hun Lkack. WUk u 
PstDUU. j)ni la*. 7 i. id. ml. 
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;»■.>. 



, B.Sc S« Te.tbook. of 



>,,,i!„l.) [[)J,. T J'lt.U : i«,.; i( 
,_ .. Urtli. SCOTLAND IN THE 
^lE OF QUEEN MARY. Dim? lei. 

U.K., B.Se., 



n(S. E.), M.A 

■ ib ; Sen! " ■ 



-;.;,,. 



_ __ A PRACTICAL CHEMIS. 
|V NOTE-BOOK FORMATRICULA- 
■ .._ . RMV CAND1DATES . 

IKTS O* THE CoUUOHU 
_ •.*■*, tl.bd.Ml. 

Inc (Sir Thosn.i). St* Staadud 

inetl (C. L.}. THE HEART OF 
fAN. tllusliited. Third id,.;.;. 



■ It*, U. tw. >(r. 
BS IV BABY] ON. 



(urn (J. H.l, RD. THE CHURCH- 
MANS TREASURY 01' SONG. 

Selected »ml Edited by. Flip Int. jr. t-t 
r.rf. ^cc »!w Library of DniH 
lurnund (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portnil by 



> al*o nuHi 

Burns (RubertMIILTOtMS OK. Ldilr-J 
byAN0«wL*H^indW.A.C«A101I. Wiik 

Portrait. MM Wit OimyU*,eiii 

Burn's! Jo OV. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
.MI-.M- 1USTORV FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. •Srcriu' Edition. Cr. lev. 
•A W. 

Burton (Alfred). Scct.P.L. 

Itu.sdl if-", W.). D.D.. fellow ind Vice- 
'- il of BruratHC Colleee, Oxford. 



Ua» 






Duller (Joseph). See Standard Library. 
Oldecoit (Alfred), D.D. Set Handbook* 

Culder-wood (D. S.^ HauisuUe^a•'■l■<^Tor■ 
B..-a School. Edinuu.ch. TliST CARDS 
IN EUCLIDANDALCEBKA. In une 
tuclieit or,o,«.hh Answrn. u. rack Or 
in lima Boolci. orict U, U, «d 1**. 

Cambrld{;e(Ada)(Mr*.Cro»il. THIRTY 



YEAR) 

jr. firf. 



f AUSTRALIA. Ar«r I**. 



IK (Oeoree). See Little Library 
tji. F.H.). ^SeeO.fard Uiosm 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



„__(0«rItX A.R.A..S .W .S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART: Eight Lcctaraa 
deW.ed In the Si<k1«u> sTtlw Rani 
Academy of Art*. Wiib ,i Mutilations. 
Sn^d Edilir,. Lmy-r, Pntivt. u.miI. 

SIX LECTURES ON ART. AnlMn. 
With .9 lIliutnuoiH. Third Sditi*., 
.!,•■;' Pcif,.:.: v. <>i. :>!. 

C-.-,h..i wV. 1..1. V- ^',:n-.,. 

aiachca.). s«LkiicG u ui^ 



» School Book> 



HYGIENE OF 



ColcriJzeiS.T.). POEMS OF. StWrei 
and Arranged byAKTHUK Svmonr. With 
■ phoiofranin FnwibpKa. Feaf, Isw. 

Calliacwow! (W. a.% &LA. THE I.IFK 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
SUA EdUirn. Cr. !». m. orf. ul. 

Calllns (W. E.), M.A. Sea Churcbmana 

Calonna.' HYPNEROTOMACHIAPOLL 
PHIL! UB1 HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCF.T 
ATQUE OH1TER PLURIMA SCITU 

SANE QUAM D1GNA COMMi:Mi> 
RAT. An edit™ limited to 3 jo top.es on 
bandm-irle papei. .F*/!*. /i, a. mil. 

Com be (William). See IP. L. 

C*nrnd (JoMph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Mcmofiei and Jmpfeuioiu. 
Tki'J Fdi)i,». Lr.tr;. 6r. 

Caok (A. M.X M.A..ad Merchant (C. E.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edilii*, Cr. 



Cooke- Taylor'R. W.). THE 

SYSTEM. Cr. kv. ... bd. 
CrelJI (Marlel. THB PASSING Or THE 

GREATQUEEN. Sn~d Hdilirm. Ftmp. 

A CHRISTMAS GREiETINC. O.4M. fIp 

■"--', See Little Books «■> An. 



C«rfu (Rotcramrvi. DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With ■ Fronuinjiice. SrtrmJ Editit*. 

fi»*h» u.eW.; WArs-.ii.eaf.jBcf. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. Wiih . - iliiilni 

and Plan. Fi.f.Ut. U.UM, 
•Censrle? (Afcrakaaa). 5a* US Library. 



Canrpar (WUJUai), THE POEMS OF. 
Edited with h lairoduciioa and Notaa or 
J. a B.ILEV, M.A. illustrated, ioclodine 
two anpuhluhcd design* by Wiluah 
Plake. DtmytM. 101, 6d. n't. 

C*»(J. Ch.rle.i LL.D-. F.S.A. S*. Utile 
Guides, The Antiquary's Booki, and Ancient 
Cilia. 

Con (Harold). B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. ShimJ Editit* mind. 
Cr. 3». jr. id. art. 

Cntbbe (George). St Little Library. 

Cmlalo{W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr.Sw. V .td. 

Criiiki.Mrit.j. V* little Library. 

Crane (Cap.. C. PA See Littla Guides. 

Crmhnw (Klchardi. Sao Lililc Library. 

Crawford (F. 0.). Sec Miry C. Danson. 

Croll* (T. R. N.% M.A. S« Simplified 

CrotT(J. AA M.A. THE FAITH OF 

THE Bill LE. Fcai.lvo. ».«V.jwf. 
Cnilkshank (0.). THE LOVINC BAt, 

LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With ii 

Fluci. Cr. ,6™*, 11- *J -« 
CuriN!ii(SlrF. H. EJ. 

College, Oiford. Tfc 



. ..llSoob' 
HE HISTORY OF 



Gartta(tLl_„ .„,.. 

DMlcfj (0. W.L M.A. 5aa Laadan «f 

Danaort (Maty C.) and Cmrlord (P. O.L 
FATHERS IS TUB FAITH. iW 

Danta. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTK. 



M.A., li.I.iit. Cr.tn 

HE PURGATORIOOrDANTF- 

TnnJ.i.d into Spenwmn Froaa by C 



Dvia)' (Qaofti). tti Link Library. 

D-ArevrR. P.* M-A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OUfcTRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
unoniiliirruH. Cr. tan ntd. 

Davaaport (Cyril). Saa CanaalMiaTi 
Library andUtUa Booln « An. 

Dim (RWhaWtn. THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With «• IlhaBMUaaa in 
Colour by Jokw FuLLaruwa, R. L /iTW 
FUkM*. Doyla, ijr.«rt 

■karUjM. W. CI M.A., Fipo* aa£ Tatar 

ENGLANDC&DER th* norma^Ts 
AND ANCEVINSi nH-int, With 
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,e(A. C). 



N.). See Little Book! on 

[) C *ACH1LD'S T LIFE OF 
ich E Ulgirraiion* in Colour 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 



TUrd Edilitn. Fe-f. 

« (Charles). S« Link Library, 

„, and Chemrton. 

ton (Emily). POEMS. Cr. Bm. 

io™ (a. la HA,, r«now of Kinr-i 

— . Cambridge. THE GREEK 
OF LIFE. Fi/i* Edilitn. Cr. 
,6d. 
(H, N.L F.R.MeL Soc 

""IOLO"" ' 

WO ME ft -s "wok kT 

(Edward). See Connoiawor. Library 

Liii.t Hmm on Art. 
lii-til i.P. MA M.A.. F.S.A. THE 
)RV OF OUR i M,l.;>ii TOlv^j. 
i an Iniroduttiorc by JumaVM 
_JOff,D.D. Sicand Edllhn. Cr.Siv. fa, 
:■ KNGLM! CL^Ii-MS: E.tant at 
.e Prewnt Tin™. O. In. fa. 
fcl-JSH VILLAGES. IN unrated. Stand 



^■JWfcfttS&ifSl 



'['.''.■- '.'.,': ,'j ',-j''. : N .'.'■. ..... 

C'. tPi. Jl. E 
DunilaotA. E.). r..Sc See Junior Scaeel 

BnoK> and Ttiilwoki of Sdcno. 
Durham (Tka Earl el). A REPORT OX 

CANADA. With an Introductory Not*. 

Dolt (W. A.\ THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illuitraliona by Fuh 
SOUTMCATT. Cr. tW. fa. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANCLIA. Win 
16 llhutralioni in colour by Fa/Jin Soitm- 
MTI, ILEA. StctnJ Edjtin. Dim, 
St*. M id. ntl. 

Seeal»Li.ile Guide*. 
Earle(John), BithoporSiliibary. MICRC- 
COSMOGRAPHIE. a« A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED, pml 

Ed mond* (Major J. E.\ Set VI. B.Wood. 
Edwarde (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. daJpaW Mh 

^t,W. CYvmte*. er.fie*. 
Edward* (W. Doug/Iaa). Sea CaaaawdaJ 

E San (Pierce). See LP. L. 

Ejitrton (H. K.). M.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Ne» 

and Cheaper Inue. Dtnatrnt. ji.td.mH. 

A Colonial Edition 1. »l« publiibeeL 

i:ll.ir.v(C. 0.1. Ktc L.ttleCtticta. 

i:i:.;^.::. :!-. 0.). See S.J. Stone. 

Ellv/ood (Tlioma*). THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE 0" 



.ditad by C G. C 



MESSRS. METHUEN'S CATALOGUE 



SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Uli 
Dtmy l». lor. 64. 
MmM (Edwnrd). THERUBAIYAT 
1AR KHAYVAM. "' 



(he Kifth and la. 
nenury by M.I 
Biography of O .._. 



it by E. D. Ross. Cr 

.Miniature Library. 

HtiOer«W(M.P.). A CONC1S1-'. lUNn 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illumed 

Fulf.te*. V <*i.*H. 

Fllir-trlcKS. A. OA See Ancient Ciiiei. 

FltCktr{W. H.), M.1JJCI., Ilea.lma.lcr 
|of Si Dean Clo« School, Cheltenham. 



lu(A. WA M.A., William DowProfe 
ofPoiiticaJEcor..:.r 1 >vir, MT.ih llni.er-t.. 
MoninaL ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 



A Colomal Ed.t.or, .1 alio wil.lnnfd. 
Fraacr(J. PA ROUND 1H1-. WORLD 

ON A WHEEL. With isa Illuln ' 

AMI MKi '.v. Si..', ri. 
French (W.L M.A- 5m Tulbsol 



:.■,...■■.:.■!■ 11M, ■ 
TERIOLOGY. A Short M. 
Uh of Slud, 



vnn). fMIRY BAO 

. 'by j! V 

A. Sk*U Editir*. 
M 
Sea Churchaun'i 



Zul*adti> in En (land. 
lioiu. S«**dEd,lit*. 1 



OaJllchaa (W. MA Set Lilt!" '. »u>.. 
Oambada|(ieof[rcy. EaqA Sttl.P.L 
Ouktll (Mr.A So Lull* Library and 
Standard Library. 

t. lb. RijhlR... Abbot, O.S.B. S.e 



OMrgt(rl.BA M.A.. Fellow ofNewColk«, 
O.ford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH H[S- 
TORY. With n »m, iw Plan*. /Wia 
ZJTfun. RexiwJ. Si * new Chapter 
Sncrudika; llH Snath African Wnr. Cr. (r.. 

Ja tl'lSTORICAt, GEOGRAPHY OP THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, Jrriwaf Edititm. 
Cr. Sw.JJ.tV. 
Wbbtaa (H. d« BA Litt.D., M.A, IN. 

-iNcr — 



Olbbon (Edward), THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edittdwitb Noiei, Appendicei, and Maps 
by J. B. Bunv.M.A, Litt.D., Regina Pro- 
feisor of Greek at Cambridge. In Stent 
Mis, Demytvt. Gilt tt/,U.td- fc*. 

llf:JMi!M OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 

1NUS. Edited by C. Uikkikk Hill, 

LL.D Cr. lew. 61. 
See aKo Standard Library. 
Oibaon (E. C. S.). D.D., Lord Biihop of 

Gltiure.ier. SeeWr.iminsiirCommentaiit', 

Handbook! of Theology, ud Oaford Bio- 

Olibert {A*. RA See Little Book, on Art. 
Oloa? <M. R-) and Wyalt (Lilt MA A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 

With i« 1 limitation! in Colour. Dim? 



TkirdEJiUtK. Femf.tr 
VERSES TO ORDER. Stttnd. EdiHrm. 
Fat. tew. u. tit 

SECOND STRINGS. Feat. Ih u U. 

Lioldnmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF" 
WAKEFIELD. Fnf\ j.-w. With 10 
Plato in PhotOBTiTura by Tony Joharmot. 
Itttki*, v. <-:.-<:. 

Seealao I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Ooodrlch-Prdor (A.). IN A SYRIAN 



Graham (P. Anderuin). THE RURAL 
EXODUS, C-. «... h. t£ 

Qnagtr (F. S.). M.A.. LitLD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edilitn. Cr.twr.ll.6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. O.tw. dr. 



lr»y(P. LA B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
.n Ekcrxaury Tut-Baok. With ill 
Diagram!, Cr. Itjc. jr.de'. 

Ireen (0. Auckland), M.A., lata Fallow 
ofSt John'i College, O.on. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 

•■*. H.'-J. 
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I (E. TA M.A. See Churchmen* 

tiidgc (A. K. J.}, M.A. A HISTORY 
■ KoMK; Kjon 133-10, *-C- D*mj 
ioj. 6rf. nil. 

.wciiiUofiii. P" Miniature Library. 
iry (R. A-i- THE VAULT OF 
.\VF.N. A Popular Introduction to 
:. .m, .;„■:. o. :;■■?. ;,-. (...'. 
irjf (Mill E. C). See Library of 

_. (H.C.I- SreTe.tbooki of Technology. 
■ey (Loulaa 1.). Hi;,<JiK].L 
■OUDE: Minionndi and Comment!. 
™ rated- 7>/«j ai* idi. W. ml. 

i(M. LA A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

"(john'raD"' a'h'istor?' OF 

_ : OKTiiODOX CHURCH OF 
|PRUS. With Map. and Illiulraliooa. 

'cV'stD., F.R.S. HEAD- 



-).nd Clbbini (H. da BA 



ISHORTER WiikivlM, J 
11. 6rf. 
. N.) and Neil (W. OA 

ENT KUIN'b OK miODl 



J.,,rf/.-,.-V(i™ A 1 .^'- .. 
■itonr F.J.I, r..[J. SteH- 

■ — d (J. la "» 



i'-v.-.u.'.n 

rles j 



Henderson (T. F.I. Sec Link Library tmi 

Oxford ItiornphicL 
Henley (W. EA ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Tuna* - fTaWna O. lift w-ev. «r. 
HenlcyfW. E,)andWoIblry(C) A BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. O. !». w.14 

Hen.onlH. HA B.D., Canon of Weumiaus. 

AP0STOLlCCHRi5TlANlTY:A.llU..- 

■rated by Iba Epiitlu of St. Paul u ibe 

Corinthi.nn. O-.iw. u. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Hhtobical. in 

Social Siiuoio. Cr. liv. if. 
Herbert (CJeoree). Sm Library of Dmuoa. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lore)). See Xiaia. 

Hewiti. 1 (W? A. SA B.A ENGLISH 

.-.:■: \NCF, IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.*-. 
«M 
Hewitt (Elhel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL 



[WA PALIO AND PONTE: 
A Hook of Tiuean Game*, llluauaud. 

SeeslwSl. FrindiofAuuL 
Kilbcrt (TA See Little Blue Bool*. 
Hill (Clare). 5eeTe.ibook.of Technology. 
Hill (Htnry). IS. A., Headaiauer of the Bor'i 

Hich School, Worcester, Ope Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 

Cr.lvt. ii.U. 
Hllleea* (Howard CA WITH TH2 

BOER FORCLS. Witb i, HluuratioDt. 

s, >-,<■■, j /:,ii (,-««. o.ir* e*. 

A Colonial Edition i> alio publiihed. 
Hind (C.Lewie). pAYSlfl CORNWALL, 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



HaMJcb (Sir T. H.\ K.C1.E. 
INDIAN BORDLKI-AND: 
PcrwtuJ Record of' 



T.cnlv Vui 

i<». m. mi. 



THE TH*ClTl«SpFSPAIK._J«™**tf«« : 

""iliu* 



RNMACK SO.M.A. Al 

OPENGLISHLAW. /■ Ttvm -..—.. 
Vtl 1. Dim? **. 101. «L mil. 

Holland (Cum Scott). Sea Library of 

Halt *Err.UyX THE SECRET OF FOPU- 



With m lUaatwioaa, of which a, *n t» 
Colour, by A. W. KutHiw. A»a ry |aA 

'A Coloala] HMM fa «Iaa«blbV«l. 
FLORENCE AMD NORTHERN TTJS. 
CANY. With Coloa/ad H haarad— I by 



I ,1 mlivi. 



m Soda! Suo 

A cSor.ui Ediiiofi ii ilu puWuhed. 
a!roake(G. J.). THE CO-OPERATH 
■:.■■■. ; Mi M iO.ii. IV- r\-.'t>. ;--..ir,-. 
tV.tav. u. M 
Maoa(Natb»iiIeIJ.l. See AntLouKT'i 1 



"VSR, 



Harth { A.*C. i* See T«Kook irf Tech nolofy. 

ilerlfimK.IV.. I! Li. .■■■■! — !.-:.-(K- „■ 
Ha.le (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Wild 



A Colonial Editwa .. _. . 
Haw (F. DA SIX GREA' 
MASTERS. 



V 1 -; 



era). FRANCISCAN 



K LJTR^rF 



Rditim. t 

MYSTICISM. '. , 

t*a> Dnmy (•*. uUnll. Saa «l 
Library vfDrratiaa, 



1 CoW, d 
CISM. Tb. 



u. Fallow aad Tatar of 
Oxford. CHRISTIAN 



ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

WiihMipi. £r«rr*w. ikUM 
Jackion (C. E.t. B.A. " 



M (RaWrt). 
LRW1CKSH1RI 

Hmha («r >S Winiaa), K.C.B.. O.M., 
ltt.L„r.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY; 



iOHOOLDAVS. Wiib u IntiodL 

aad NotnovVnwON Rihcall Lttlktr. 
Xewj/jiM wi.tS.mtl. 
Matt* In. on {Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illuuraud in colour with 
n Piciam by Wutu Ttkdalu and 4 
tr Locv Kcur-WaUH. A Chamfer XtU- 

Hutun (A. W.]. m"a." S« leader* of 

ReLtrion and L,L>mT pfDcttllon. 
Nation (Edward). THE CITIES OP 

UMBRIA. With iuny IPaa 

wbich aoarain Colear.av A. P11 

MAtism. Cr.tr* or. 

A C alaalal Editka la aJao pabUaaaa. 



TecWocy. 

• (J. Slephtn). TRUSTS. POOLS, 

AND CORNERS. & aw. 11.U 



J Ilhutrattd wl _ 

Coloured PlUlajll. StiprrRtymi >«-«. «.6rf. 

jtnH n:.j ':..'> , '■■ - of Law In tb« 

Ui.i™iii»oiO>ford. ENGLISH LOCAL 

■ I gMT. Cr. Iw.ai.ta: 

" H.). Saa Linl. Book, on An 



Jaontnn (Oacar), M.D.. M 

BiMiocr.phitilSocielY. EA: 
CUT INITIALS, :-■-- 



EARLY WOOD- 



bundrid Rrproduciioaiof Ficiortal Latter! 
or tha Fifteen ih and Sialaaub Cutanea. 

Jm i f i (Ai»*twA D.D. Saa taa rl a n af 

J*™* fJP. n.% H.A.. Utt.a, Prladpal of 
Bathos HaJaahfa -l S*J D I RK- 

UGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr, aaa. 
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_.-.n[Slr H. H.). K.CR BRITISH 
|:,i !,..\i. Al-iJICA. Wiiii immIv aoo 
11 ndSi.Maj*. ThirdBditiw*. 



atbooka of Science 



■ (Lady) of Norwich. RKVELA. 

1 'Itl-PVE, Edited by 

V. 9». 31. &£ 



n Education. Cr. ■». 



Bv-.'-'-.':- ! , :1 .-„ "'" ll[ - AGAPEAND 
IfJohnJ. THE"""" 



dN«e.byK.deSelir 



> Little Library and Standard 



BARRACK-ROOM 



Klpllne (Rudyard), 
BALLADS, talk 
uetni Edititn. Cr.tmt. tt. 

A Colonial Edition iialio publUbed. 
Till- SI-.V LNM'.Ai. (,x*r£*MMM-uL J 
li-uiiK. Cr. six. (V. 
A Colonial Edition » alio jnUubed. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 
' Edition. Cr. Km 



ditk.T, i. ;.'■'> mibi'ulied. 
t E.>- THtfcOMPLETE 



Kinf'i Calkf*. 



CKICKETKR. llltui 



Knowlinc (R. JO. MA., Prcfcwt 
London. Scr w. .m,;^ 



S« al*) Little Library and E. V. Lmm. 
Lambert (F. A. H.). S« Little Cuidn. 
L»mbroa(ProlE»«lr). Sit It yarn in* Tut*. 
Lane - Pool ef Stanley). A HISTORV Of 

BOY7TIHTHI MIDDLE AGES. F.lly 

lllmlfalej. Cf.li» 61. 
Lmncbridee(F.).M.A. BALLADSOFTHK 

LKAVE: Poemi of Chivalry, tntmw. 

Courage, and Constancy. Stcmd Edititn. 



O.Ioa, n.td. 
Law (William). Sm 



Library of Darotiea 



Messrs. Methuen*s Catalogue 



SCIENCE: 

inJTochen. Cr. 1m 

■-.!■. f: -,_ 



ETHICS AND 



LanrfellowfH. W.). See Unit Um 
Urlnwr (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TOHISSON. Fijtnnlh Edit..*. C..X 

j». M 

oldcorgon'ckTha^iT.v/iw^i/ 

A Colonial Edition fa nl-n published. 



_ . ...dilitn. /Y«*-'<1 

Uai(E.V.V. THEI.IFEOFCHARLES 
LAMB. Whb ,5 IliuHrlllom. AM 
JJViu>*. Aw/irv. ji.6d.atL 
A Colonial Edition il ilw pulilnhcd. 

A WANL1EREK IN HOLLAND. Willi 
many lllimwiont, afoKkh icar* in Colour 

Sylllnaor Mailman. MM Editit*. 



cv:i._ _ 

A Colonial Ediiior. 

A WAN'MIRER IN LONDON. 

llhutnuioinin Colour by Nr-lfOK Daww 



..-- r'iMi^li--'L 



,.,,,,, 



ami 36 other I IkHmior 



»«rt* f dilif 



THK FRIENDLY TOWN : a L 
for the Urbane. TAfnf £UVi 



TOR 1 6 



Lydon(N«lS.). See Junior School Book. . 
Lyttelton(Hon. Mra. A.). WO'IKN ANIi 
THKIR WORK. C-. ft* u.«r£ 
" ulay(Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 

KICAI, ESSAYS r :,i--M,,i--. C. M<v; 

" "l«F<hwi Cr.tn. iar. 

n of Ikii book completely 



The only edit* 



■o(J. I 



B.XM.A. Set 



A.\ MARV 



M-cdillacb LI. A.X 

STUART. Wilh 0" 



Sm.:.oUmIc 
HmMK R-)> SaBoeluonBuilocu. 
M'DewaJKA. S.). Sea Oxford ■mmHHi 
Mackay(A.M.L So Cfcorcbaua'a Library. 
W.fc MA. Sea Ami- 



IBB" 



Mackenzie [W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H.,etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHI LR O.le* at. S* 

Millie Mori (Aulhor ol). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Withii 1 limitation!- Dumrlre. yi.6d.Mf. 

Mao-Dua (Lnurl.\ M.A. A PRIMER. OF 
WORDSWORTH. O.tw. ar.oA 

MaballyM. P.),Liii.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 

Fully Ilii!.l.»lrii, t>.IW. 6J. 

of the Law,ofEnclar.din 
Cambridge. CANON I 
LAND. JtfnfSrw, jr.™. 
Maiden (H. fi.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to ih. Hiiiory of 
Kr.gL.na\ Cr. ft*., jr. 6rf. 

JJ — ■*"*■"': HIS RIGHTS 



A GREEK ANTHO- 



M ENG- 



STUDY or sCenerv. ; 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 



Marriott fj. A. K.% FALKLAND AND 
illS TIMES. Wilh » IlWraliooa. 
Dimf Im fa. fie*, mil. 
At.--' .-.;,; i-.- ..,,,...' ...,.,;■:; 1...1, 

JYIarvell (Andrew), See Link Library. 

Maaclirld .John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON.'; TIME mummied. Cr. It* 
w. &* «r. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With .1 
1 llmlrajiou and a Map. Dtmp 3r* 

A Colonial l«fc| ii also published. 






Sewned by. Stermd I 
31. id. mil. 

■■ ■ :. -. >. 
HmMUL J.1D.D. SeeLeadrr-olRelicion. 

"»«kc :t lt -.,r ; -.-i. I'll ;-, F-;voi.i; noN of 

PLANTLIFl^LowerFc™.. Illtutraled. 

Cr.lM. w.W. 

■ «lerman (C. P. (J.). M.A.. M.P. 

TKNN1-SON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. C'.Srt. it. 
Malh<-soa(Mr*. E. P.i. COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. /«>. Ii* u.&f.xt 
May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Mellowa (Emma's!).'" a'sHORT STORY 
OF ENGUSH LITERATURE. Cr. 



. JTH AFRICA. Cr.l«.ar. «f. 
^'» C- It* id. mi. 
A miied and inUrrad ediiiea of (ba 
auioori 'Paaca or War in SoiUh 
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Cr.ii 



I, M.P. Stent* Edi- 

,. _ „A.' I-IFE AFTER 

-. ■*, u~, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
■:.,:;;- \i;on. c-. s-.„. u. &/.*.*. 
* " ~ X THE LIFE AND LET- 
SIR JOHN EVERETT 
I1LLA1S, Prtiidtnlofths Royal Academy. 

•holoerivLti. Nrm EJilita, DtMf tot. 

■f. txT.mit. 

"' ■ - ■ al Edilil ' 

.. ....ilraled. ,. 

I»(C. T.I.M.I.M.E. 

_ ._. S!i, MA. A HISTORY OF 
JoMAN EGYPT. Fully Ulusuawd. 

John). A DAY BOOK OF. 
>y R. F. Towndnxr. *«■/. *■* 

„ '.o Little LiUnry. Standard Library. 

llcllFrHtf.t.l.M A. ^-K.Pt.L 
[,.-[i<::i.-!>. Ch-iiuUT.*!, M A.OUn.iNMS 
■f BIOLOGY. Illuiinud. Sta*4E4i- 
. Cr.lt*. Of. 

n (Q. E.L JANE AUSTEN AND 
R TIMES. With nuay Portrait. .-i:<] 
luaiioni. SiuiulaiuiCkttftrEJilitn. 
tr.Iw. 6r. 

,\ O ■r.l.-.l n-.:i!j..ji I- V'.i p'jl- ■-.Iir. I. 
l,it_< .Mary ,M.). yUhlitf LOUISA OF 



rrJ« (JA 

.Vi lia4 i:i. 



THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
•UMiom. />»v> »rw. iu. &i 

.opublUacd. 



A Colannl EdUit 
MorrUfJ. E.J. Set Link Guk_. 
Marlon (Ml j* Anderson). S*» 11 iu Brjf- 

Mou1b(H. C. Q.). D.D.. Lord Uiihon of Uli- 

I'.int. S<e I.ud(H 01 Religion. 
Mulr (M. M. PnttUon), M~A THE 

CHI-.MiSTRY OF F1P" 

MundillafV. A.j, M.A. SwJ.T. 
Munro(R.>, ;.; ..'. See Anuquoiy' 
MiviiiniikfrtA). S»l. P-7L 
KulfW. O.). btK Hull. 
(Ernut). HUGO 



Hullh of 1 he Metropaliua Borough * 
Fiiuourjr. INFANT MORTALITY. ; 

PmMUHI. With tt f" 



Btmyto*. jr. M. mil. 

<t»m™a H.)Bndelb 



other*. Sm Libmy 



Nlmrod. Snl.P.L 

: .,- ua.v ... 

'ALTER SCOTT. 



Messrs. Metiiuen's Catalogue 



■•actor <OIItart). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

MM* (A. llX SHALL LESSONS OK 
GREAT TRUTHS. *-<** *t-. n.U. 

r>lll— IMfHlll) PARAR1SI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN Or ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. F.IU. £ 3 .jm. ml. 

r»iMmli (Nlm) HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1*15. 



I (Mra, OmmM. GARRICX 

AND HIS CIRCLE. Wiia j* lltaun- 
nut A«-4 AaVM**. Dtm, fM. 

"a ColoaUl Edition u alao poblithed. 
null SwUb™rTofDm<Joo. 

n un (awn), social carica- 
ture IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENT URY. With mr ™ III til, 

TatolJHliBaSS «An udLP-L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

Wui > 4 PorlTiiti aid HluilralicDi. 

A Colo" ill KdiiHHi ii alio oublUbed. 
»tr™n(W.R.)(H*njimin Swift). LIFE'S 

QUESTIONINGS. t>. Bw. U M «(- 
WIUM.I [A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 

COAST NATURALIST. I Mutinied in 

ColourbyF. Southgate. JsWaW E^ilism. 

Cr.t:;. t,. 
NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 

A WI iet if ol- c . ...;.....• on the liir-J'.. 
iptik*, and Slnlk- 

'ih.'jpetki. "will, 
eloor "by F«ak.i 

iff ft i cv. e<» cu. 

(x-l. i N.I. " 

• (C. w 



Fiihn. Muni, 
eyed Crauacc. 
bouihood, with 



Qiiori, iiiSmcntvy t* tfct RoV*l Cm 
■ "ii ' Iluii&l Tr PRACT1. 

CAL LICENSING REFORM. Stand 

VWtar* (J. PJ, D.D?" S-. CW c> «rt 

IWMi^tr.M.PHadwsXD.CL., LLrA-Fr*. 

A HgTORVoT EOYFT. nam txb 

FM> mtMntatL */•"£ wfc w c£ 

llMlKMi 

Yeu'i h mm t m g Tatn to XVItm 



Vol. II. The XVllTM AND XVItlTX 

DvNASTiri. ^mrt* Ettitin. 
V«. hi. XIXth to XXXth Dvhaitie*. 
Vol. iv. Thb Egyit of thi Ptolemies. 

J. hMUHti UttD. 
Vol. v. Roman Ecvrr. j. G. Milne, M. A. 
Vol- ti. Ecvrr lit Tim Middlk Ages. 

Stakliv Lane-Poole, hi. A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Uluutaled. Cr. 

SYRIA ANd'eGYPT, FROMTHRTELL 
ELAMARN'ATABLF.TS. Cr.tw. n.eW. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illuiirated by Tmi- 
tiah Etl«. /- Tvr V\Mmm Cr. I**. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Wilb 

ijn i;:,.-.-.i.t:.on-. Cr. ':-. l>. i>- '■-'■ 

Phillip* (W. A.). SeeOifo.il Biographic*. 
Pblllpotti (Eden). MY DKVON VK.aK. 

Wiih ji illu.t»n«» WJ Lav Prriir. 

BE1DCE. J«W mnJ Cttuftr EJitam. 

Larft Cr. Sr#. 61. 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 

Illiulraled by C lav d» intrrtmoH. 

Cr.i/r. y. nil. 

Plarr (Victor 00. S» School HUlona. 

PUto. Set Siandard Library. 

PUirtu. THE CAPTIVl. Edl.ed. .lib 

an Introduction. Tcitiul Notu. and a Coca. 

mcnuiy, by W. M. Lihmav, Fellow of 

Jc.utC.-.llfTr.O.ford. DtnyU*. wr.fcf.wf. 
Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., Kine'i 

Collere. Cuibridfc. Sec School Eumuu. 

(Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 



LEGIONARY. Cr. B». ot. 
•ol lard (Alice). See Utile Booki on Ail. 
■ollard(A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 



Poller (M. C.l. M.A., F.I-S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illiulnltd. SttnJ EJilim. Cr. Kv. 



.. HISTORY C. „ 
POLITICAL 1X0XQMY. FnrIA EM- 
lit*. Cr. eW. U.«W1 
Prlmroa. (Deborah). A MODERN 
BOZOTIA. C^ In 6M. 

Prothtro* tMrmma the dominion 

N. CncuiHi tie in Huhah 



OF MAN. 
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THKMICRO 

_„ f LONDON, ob Lchook m 

UnHitu. With 104 lUnaBaiiana U 



~ 3 f POMP. A 



TjOtDB 



IhrndaVUhni, Saa lUjW Library. 
O.R. ud E.S.TKR WOODHOUSE COR- 



Rackbam (R. B-A M.A. Saa Wearmiwu, 



tioni Uunly fr .... 

and DocukbUi Dimrlt. i«r. <■£ -,,. 

Rohtx (P. J.X M.A., B.Sc, Iwnr u> 

Xniliih at Merch.nl Venturer.' Tacbafcal 

Collet*, BritteL HIGHER ENGLISH. 

RuSalDb (&.' W.X D.D. Sao Library of 

taM" 

HIST* 



■■bdall (HaitlDnk M.A., Fallow ud 
Tutor of New College, Orford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 



M(L*vndM,BM.), ___ . 

1 (Waller). Boa School Hutorlu. 
A KOtu faddy. Saal.P.L. 
RoaaoafW.). K.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. la*. 

" b (It.. A.), M.A. S*. 



Robert! CM. E.). See C C Oioht. 

Robortau (AA D.D., Lord Bubop of 
Enter. REGNUH DEL Tha Hampton 
Lecture! of 1001. ZVaay Im jr. id. nit. 

RabarUon (C Oracl). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souk' Coll™, Oxford, liuiw in to. 
Honour. School of Modern Hiiury, O.ldrd, 
■(Bi-taoc SELECTSTATUTES\ CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, iobo-iIji. Av/b>. tot, id. , 

Robartaim (C. Grant) and Bortholoauw 
(J. OA F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S- A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF * 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, t 



Robcrt.oRlSlrU.S.i.K.CS.I- CHITRAL: 
The Stcwy or * Minoa Sii&a, Third 
EJ.ti.-H. UliuLratrd. CV.fa* V. bd.mil. 

Robinson (A. W.>, M.A. Sea Cbwhau'i 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONL.SSF.S. With an Inlredac 
Archbubop of Caftterbary, 



sskt 



Cr. It* jr. W. 

RoblmonfF. S.). See Com 

RcchdouL-auiijiLo:-. s-t 

RodwelMO.), B.A. NEW 

GKE6K. A Couru for tleeinnen. Wit* 
j. I'tef.-u-e by \V»LT*« I.OOS, D.D., Wtvdoa 
of Keble Collepe. f«/. Sm>. _«. id. 

RootFred). OLliOAK FURNITURE. With 
nuny Ji;i:,imiiioibyih* Author, iocludiot 
r, front iipiece in colour. Dtmrte*. itu. 6A 

Rajar, (A. 0. L.L M.A, Saa Baaka m 

Rom (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 

Uluwaied. CV. •*•.•». oat. Aim fa 4 

/■arw. PmrU I. mad II. id. tmtk: fmwt 

III. Id.; Fm.HIV.mi. 
RMnbHUMkaO, THE IMPERIAL 

DRUG TRADE. A Krt»n>nT or 
Ontiu Quni 



asMll (W, OarlO, THE UFE OP 
ADMIRAL LORD COLUNCWOOD. 

With lIlutirarioBi by P. BuMtwm 
_ .. - iiW-o» 



FimHkEdi..... _... „ 

Solnabunr (Harrlartoai), M. D.. F.R.C.P. 

PR1NCIPIA THERAFKUT1CA. 

Drmj tew. Tr. oV. ml. 
St.Ao.lem. See Library of Drotion. 
St. Aug-uatlru. See Librmrr of Dtnxloa. 
St. Cvraa (Vlacauat). See Oxfant Baa- 

sfVrarida of Aaalal. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MES5ER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
PRIARS. Nou-lj trawl—'* — ***---- 
Hstwood. Wiin aa Ii 
G. F. Howxll, and w 
Itallu Paimara. Dtmw taw. jr. avf. 
Saa alaaStaadari Liirary wj Liana? of 

•Saki' (H.rVUinro). REGINALD. TanJ 

Sdl Hrm. Fmr-Ur. ir. Id. mtl. 
ffalot (St. Praoda da). Saa Likniy rf 

Salmon '(A. L.J. Saa IMt Oaldn. 

•*— -- " ' M.A. ANN/" 

SCHOOL L 



Scnajltt (Johit). See Brando. Tana. 
Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPKNI 



•lla (V. ..„ 

OP DAILY UPE 



L. WiUhnrwHllha 
•**• ub( 
_ Saa Linl. GaUaa. 

THE MECHANICS 



Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



ineu), M.A. A NEW 
KITHUET- - 



JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
ft* Wiih Juiimn, u. 64 
■Ith (Royd* N. 0.). THE PILLOW 

.„__. __.-„_ . BOOK: A Cuhi or Mabt Moods. 

Wilh u IlWmkoo by Auoprr* Gobi. MM Uk Cr.tr*. ti.61.tut. 
SmmMiUtK. Artll* ii.M Smltb (R. MudlcX THOUGHTS FOR 



„ Crfc* *— 

fififSKS^TOUOsI .«.)! .63.; <«, 



THE DAV. Edited by. 
V- «W. w r. 

Smith (Nowell C). See W. Wordiwjrih. 



.._, * jCe.4*. "".« * coaipkn mi, ■ , Kccolltuioniofibe 

jClfcMiwt Evemiar Ih. Yean ijW-Hjj. Edited hy 

Folio. » ond 4 •« ™dy. Wilfrid Whittin. Illuiu.Kd. Wkh 

F*li* ■■• nearly ready. A«Im .«.W.«r. 

Sco aa* Ajda* ud Liltl* Quarto Soell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

■fi»{JLV VICTORIAN POETS, t>. Soowdcn'c. E.£ AHANDY DIGESTOF 

WW. u.64 , , .. BRITISH HISTORY. Dim r te». <*. id. 



I»m(C*dD. Sat& Bwhur-Qoftld. Sophode*. SoeClauicalT. 

IwvlMn.e.AJ. S« CllU Book. o. Sorntt (U A* S«Iun(- 
S*utb(WillooB.),M.A. 



SornvUl- A.l.^SK^unio^Schoo! Bookt. 

(J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
,'AVO.lr- " 



SONATA. O.eW. «. 

M il* doih at Job* Xc*u, A.ihoc ol 
■E»Jyimi,'«c Piu. Fro*, lb* typa *f 



«*^tM.R**IA S*B.*W ^£^R^«K 

f*Ww*n<Artk-r).M.A. LIFE IN WEST - 'w^' frW' W'. 

LONDON. TUrJ Uitim. Cr.Ut. ^jJUsiriB ■WEtSeWMiMn 

Sftlcer (A. 6.). THE PAPER TRADE. 



. AN ENGLISH 

IRY FOR CHILD. 

FattL Cnlaw. %t.U.ml. Stalnr (Bctn-ftb** THE GUILDS OF 

l*«M (WftrUr). DISRAELI: A St«4r FLORENCE- Uhmrafd. S*m4Xditim. 

■ PMi.lilT— did— . Wttj Portrait*. *.«/8~. *VM 

^SoffiJwS-iiMa SUnbrld** y. W.), B.D. S« Library «f 

•kMlJ.1, Saa UttklEftoBArt. •SUncdillc.' GOLF DO'S AND DOWTS. 

EbtlMMWl (O. AA FRANCESCO -J«W £J1V,«. j^/. w , t 

OUARDL Wit* *■ Pluck ImfitwiiU Stead (D.W.). See D. Gallabn. 

«*«. ii'"--"- St*dra«n(A. M. MAM.A. 

■fcUcfclSy (R. B. P.). Soa Lktla Baok* oa IN1TIALATINA: Euy Lowmcn Emmd- 

An. tuy Accidence. A7.1* Edilitu. Ac/. 

BjnuafH r* K . '*• LhiI* Mis I— ■> 

Art FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ttmlk EM- 

Kadaa (Dhi<u> SICILY: To. Nov */**. CnkM, at. 

TVIilil ninil Yllbn hi til In i FIRST LATIN READER. With Noua 

StorndBdilimt. Cr. W u *,*. adapted to to* Sbonar Luio Primer end 

»Sm (BtmX «.A. THEEARTH. A. V««bu'— - - •■ 

UcrodKlloa u Phyrfocnpfay. I wW i t .»•„•* 

•aJtwNe'ix. aX So* Link Boofci m 

tMiiHyfP. B.). Snl.P.L. EASY^EUCCTIONS FROM LIVY. Tb. 

•tadth (Adwi THE WEALTH OF IW. gf Roeoo. ile-r, J*c*W JJbW 

NATIONS. EdkW eritb u iMndattf** u& 

—d ■■niiim Moto. by Enwiir Camai.. EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

ILA 7W-*>» Dtmvtm. *u. TRANSLATION. MktmtkMd. A«, 

"s».to Sffcrd librmty.^ 

*** * - '" rswL>a>l["cr.'biL''u 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON 

.SYNTAX Or THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 

Vocabulary. BltatmikntdCkfMr. 

r*~rUtu. Cr. iMlliU I 
EdMtm. wi.U. Kit.u.m/. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE i 
Rubs ud Exckmc*. Sit-ut EJilkm. 
Cr.tr*. v.td. With Vocabulary. —• 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : MUcllutou. 
Latin Excract on Common Rulet ud 
Idioma. Fmrtk EJitU*. Fern*. «#•. 
U, M. With Vocabulary, at. Kay, u. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Amend according to Subject*. 
Fnrtnatk Edit**. A>/.|m ». Ml 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 

STEPS T , W GREElL W '7-*£rf £/>'*., n. 

r*W. iB,«#. ir. 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Stamd 



vilt.i. fH/.lw. 

CREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Ananccd accordm; to Sub- 
jects FmiA EiHlin. Femf.lv. xi &/. 

CREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the ui* of School*. Willi Introduc- 
tion, Notu, ud Vocabulary. Ftmrlk 
EdititH. Fu.t-.tw. ar. fct 

STEPS TO FRENCH. .ffiurrtr* AW»i«. 
iS«». oaf. __ 

FIRST FRENCHLESSONS. SttmtkEJi. 
lit*, rtriitd, Cr. trv. ir. 

KASV KRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Ffftl £dt- 
tit*, rtviinl. Fen*, (kv. ii. oaf 

EJSV FRENCH KSiERCISES ON KI.K- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu. 
lary. /W<* EJilitm. Cr. tor. H. oV. 



jeeta. Thirteenth Editiem. Fcij. tw. II. 

See alio School Eumiution Serie*. 
eel (R. Elliott). M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
llhuutiuH. SeumtEditit*. Cr. •». ti.t!/. 



itepuenaor 
llrniforil, 



ol Examination Strict. 
;C.V of the Technical Cellec. 
uicT SnddinU (P.) : 



...U1HS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Cr. tvr.ij.tJ. 
Sterna < Lauretta). s*e link Library. 
Starry (WAM.A. ANNALS OF STON 

COLLEGE, Mutinied. JVnyle*. 71.4V. 
lUurt (Katherlna). BY ALLAN 

WATER. .>*WA^/i»..r>.l«*.ei 



Third Editit*. Cr.tm. ,u. 

•iH(l»p>blbWd7 

W. Wiih u Keck 

by William Stuh. jr^l 

ilnl Edition _ 
THE KEOFR.L.S" 

G. ltalfour. 
ItlTMUa (M. I.J. FROM SARANAC 

TO THE MARQUESAS. Mea; Uuo 

.Mr-*. Cr. In* hf.M/, 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA, itai-gs. Used 
and arranged by M. C lUu-OUh. With 
many HtituniJoH. StHHtl l * U O* 

Stoddart (Abu M.). Sea Oxfanl Bua- 

Stoku (P. CX B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From lb. iraaudatioa of Si. 



Stono (S. J.J. POEMS AND 1IYMN.S. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Lllbtm, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. n* dr. 

Stocr IVarnon FA M.A., Lacnutr hi 
the. Phi|oaophy of Relicts*, hi Cuabndre 

ArcbUil.opV Canterbury; form*™* Fallow 
orUniv^niTColkM.O.tjrd. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 



Slreattslld (R. AA MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With h IDu.ua. 
lione. Stitnd EJilitm, Dtm}**. jr.e*'- 

Stroud(rlA,D.Sc.,M.A. Sea 



_. -MuiliMcd by eaaaqf MMB— 
.m, RevuedbyJ.CHAiuraCox.LCrx. 

S«uiirt(C»pt. IjoiuIuI. THESTRUGCLE 

ri-h II 1 . >■ „i..ll„ .-• •-. ». 

Sturctt(P-)., StjIT lii^meior to ika Surrey 

County < ,.,,■ MANUAL TKA1NIM. 
DKAW;\.. av,-.., ! .u l ..|(>;). In P,in- 
eiplei anil Apiilicalion, wiiii Soiuiioa. u 
hj.an.ioaii.-, V:--,.i,M M , O.0«. 
Graphic, I-omMtic and OoIhiu" "— " 
With so I'ijtu and 140 Figure 

Sudduda (PA SaaC 

SurtMa (■£ aC). b.1 

SyiMa (J. HA M.A. THE FRKMCH 
REVOLUT16N. SHmdMMttm, ™fci 



Messrs. Methoen's Catalogue 



a.M.»,«.A.,tf.D. s«Anc; 

■fflHMWA S™ Link Blue Book* 
TaClIua. ACKICOL.V Willi li.crodurc 

n<*». siip, «t., by r.;f. n*vii, m.a., 

C.KRMASVa." By Ihe mi Editor, lltf. 

fa,, er. S«ak> (.:!.,■■ w .1 i..,-. 
TllUdllWA HO'VAIUII.fni.KSANil 

MKMIIMI-S. l',mj*M. ttt.id.mtl. 
Tautcr(J.>- SwlJL.riryrfDtvoii™. 
Tartar (A. E.L INK liLMtMS Or' 

: .li.|-.-.,':LV-UV:-: J',-.:- ,.:■ (./.«,/ 

MmA&iiu htCwwAr * 

T»lD'(l. AA SrrO.fr.l Kl- :■.„■" ■ 
J.,l ,,l,.Nn W.l. .III. (DMA; 



7.. I w i. 
riu;. f 
« Karl 



i; S:\IMS ; I,,.-;:,,,.;,.! .,..! SiiKJIf. 

... Early ChuKh llwoiy and Tmduian. 

Will. "111.,-iF^k-s. /Vary lwy..6V. art. 

Taytor (T. M.), M.A-, r'clls- o( Goti.ilk 

hhI cjl-« Mm Mm a cox- 

snirnONAl. AND POLITICAL 
HISfORVOKHOMV. CV. Brw. »•.&/. 
Ttiuiyua (AIM, UN). THK KAKl.Y 
POEMS OK. rlaiird. -iib N«« and 
aa Iw rod union, by J. CiiumoH Collins, 

IS M KM OR I AM. MAUD. AND THK. 

PKINCESS. Fdils.l liy J. CHUtmw 

C..lli^.-, M.A. t>. «™. St. Sta alio 
Uula Library. 

THi»p."» (A. M.> Sta Link Gvdaa. 

nntalMwW;), DAILY STRKNGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. TUrUtrntkEdi- 
Urn. JMtoiiw mt.6J.mtt. Ahnaa 
entioo in r-pario. Mndml. «.. 

TMJUH CHTW.1i F.R.H.S. Saa Liula 

Ttwalrv (Lady Sanaa), II Y CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With <a lltaauauW and 
>H«> TUri&iitim. Dtm/lv. tmt. 

i D-Liu. Sat 



"S&ESL'" 



WitaUapaandPlaa* AbW 



STUARTS. 



TymtMUU (Praa fMl. Saa Link lladu 

Varaaa (Harry). THK COMP1.KTL 

COLKKR. HlMralad. 4*j4at XdMm. 
Otmjtrt. rn.td.mtL 

A C.l w i .1 Kdlika ■ aha p aW iaai 

»■— ta— UtaTJ» Sea LfcJa Librwy. 
¥>■«*«■■ (HnWlM.1, B.A.lOm.1 THE 

LAST Or THK ROYAL STUARTS. 

HENRY STUART. CARDINAL, 



THE NAPLES R1VKRIA. Wkh aj lLYaf 
Mniom in Colour by. Uimtn Omrrw. 

A Cokmlai Edl'lHB !i al» pnblkaad. 
VNplli,(A), XA fat Jr-"- 1 '— ~ 



..... __ Hits. Htjuw *Ji 

JidiHtm. Dim, In. jt.6d.mti. 

— .D.D. OLDTKSTAMKNT 

WilbMapa. /■■tmrH Sdilitm. 

... MUSIC DRAMAS: 

, naboJyin B Wagiwr'l own 

1. Lr A. I- ClWtHn and 
/■ J-*mr Vttnma. Ftaf •**. 



Vin. in.— Tnnm in Imcub. 

WallM. CV- DEVILS, Illunuatal fcylba 
Aulbdr ami from pfcornKinptii. />»«■/ (m 
4M.td.nel. 8tn aba Antiquary'. Hooka. 

Wnltara (II. B.L Saa Liula bobs sa An 

WaMM'F.W„V Saa Scbool Malarias. 
Walton (liaacl and Ca<t*a (Chartotl. 
S™ I.P.L., filamlard library, and LUlia 

WarrnlvarBMt (Hon. WlUteaiV M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INntRNr "~ 
DANTB, _ - ~ 



D«[* 



the iNntKHo or 

■ba fiiaaiimij of 
and adwraplbonlita. 



With aa ImrodiKtuB by too Kn. Dr. 
Uooaa. la Two Vaww t a, {WW 

«rfi'ri™,™tinlyr».wriu«B. Cr.f. iy. 

Vale'rhonae (Mr, .'.!;.,.! . WITH THE 



TION I'AI'tKS IN HOKAC- - ... 

aa Seealo Ju-iur K> J i„i., J ,i nS«la». 
AVtbb(W. T.l. S--l.lriit i:.,. Uanbi. 
WcbMriF.C). tai T^ib^.iiafTaeaaa- 

Wdr (ArcblbaldX M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THK HISTORY OK 
MODERN KUROPL. Cr. s™. it. 

WalU (SUaay H.X Sm Taaibaok. at 

WalUfcl.), M. A., Kallow and T U l«ofW».l|,.« 
CMkn. OXr-OKl) AND OXKORD 
Lin. Third KJiti-L Cr.tr. u.td. 

A SHOUT HISTORY OV KOMK. itanafA 
Sditltm. WbajUapa, Cn taa at. aa 
Sat alM Lltlla Cuidaa. 

WMhi(P,W.I A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THK BIRDS. Wlih ij ™- - ■ 
T oivmkhar.br A. H. But. 
CrtlM aa 
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Colkn, Cubridc*. T.Hr.F.K OL1CAR- 
CKJKSt THEIR ORGANISATION 



F SKI.IIORNK, Edited \t 



u Studied IJbnrn. 

. _-tfWd<e. ba tr-- — 

Whiter™* (A. WA 
COLIONV. llhanuM. umiM 

■u. U. mil. 

WhIUley (R. Uoyd), r.I.C. PMnl o( 
lb* Municipal Science School. WmKh- 
wU, AN KLK.UKNTARV TUXT- 
HOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
fnW, «.6A 

Whitley (MU.). See Lady Dllke. 

Whl(ten(W,V See John Tho™» S«iii. 

WMk 0.). n.Sc Sh Book, or, Hewn,... 

Wllberforea (WiUrld). S« Little Book* 

Wilde ((Hear). DE PROFUNDI!. AmM 



ItKHcar), DEPROFl 

UK**. Cr.tr*. ji.mrl 



UDV WINDERMERE'S FAN. Dtmj 

(few. ur.6J.wl. 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Dtmy Be* in. id. art. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Dtmy W, 



IH 6rf. «/. 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME ud 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Dtmy mm. 

WlUdn/fw. HA B.A. THE ALtRN 

in. »m..«\ 1. l» u u 
William* (AA PETROL PETER: or 

PniijrStori" »nd Funny PleinrM. Illn«- 

trued in Colour by A. W. Mill* />»<■ 

it.. 3r.Srf.1r/. 
Wlltlaauaa (M. A Sh Ancient Ciita. 
WlUlamaon (WA THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. Illintnted. Dtmy mm. 

i«U 

(WA R.A. $m JMgt Km- 



WlbMt>B««tM (E. MA HAKEU OF 

EUROPE. Cr.W StmmUtd. u. M 
A Tan-baa* of Enwi Hlenrr *■ 
Middle ForaM. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. WkkHapal 

llltOIUH, O.lt* U.M 

Set aim Bori«R'> Itoofah 
WIUaa(BUlMaA See Libnrrof DnMta. 
WIluofA. JA IttltataMllMM-. 
WriMnjH. AA Sr« llooln aa llww 
WILeea U- AA Sh H^WtJ FMk 

Wll(aa (Richard). MA. LYRA PA5- 

TO R A L I S 1 1MB at Nun, Owe*, ml 

H«. rttrlnr. K.*rf. 
WinJet's. HA H.A. EXERCISES IK 

LATlffACCInRNCE. CV.W. u. «•*, 
I-ATIN HKXAHKTKK VRRSK: A. Ail 

is Cmpaeium. O. Im j*. M. Kkt. 

Wi««'(B.CA)|I , .U, r 'AA ShAmI. 

ciliary'. Bookm, Utile Caidm*, itaoH 

Cirtw, ud School HiHocIa. 
WtatcrteUiam (ChmI M-.V, RJk., 

LL.R, Sh Ctarctinumi Lihirr. 
Weeet (Sir Bvahra). F.M.. V.C.. O.C.B.. 

C.CM.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 

n ELD-MARSH AI. Wiih .4 llhuan- 

Ikmi end Map.. 7*> *Wmw. ftmrtk 

Oillitm. Dtmrtmt. iu.wt 
A Colonial Erliil™ ii «Sa pnUiihcd. 
Wm4 (J. A. BA Sh Tnikooka of 

WMd aTnTckMy). DAN LENO. Ilhn. 

tnud. TkirJ kiHUtu. Cr.mm. ae. 

A Colonial Edition i. the HbliiWd. 

Waad(W. BlrkbeclAU.A.,l<ueSchoUror 

"' met College, Odard, MM) E"" ' 



Wardewsrth (CfcrHHpttw Sh AmI. 
qiury'a rlookv 

Wardiw»rth(WA POEMS BY. Selected 
by STOfFOItn A. ReooKe. With H III— 
rraliooi b, Eduk-d K. Nn. Witlt m 
r'roatupicc* In Pbotocninm. Dim } Im, 

A dWiIKdliionk^paUMnL 
Wardiwcrtti (W.) ud CtwUnd T.L 

See Ijllle Librmnr. 
Wrl>ht<ArthurX M.A., F»Haw •tQn>^i 

Cdli^e. Cuibridf*. Sh OimImi'i 

WritM (C. aartlHU Sh D»i«. 
Wrlglit (J. CA TO-DAY. Dtmy ihh. 



Wlllcoa (Beetle.). LORD STRATH. 



Illaurwed. | 
'|Wkie«.«li»i«bHoei 



>R REPETITION. Ftm*. Ins 

Vtaot (0«mtto M.X PraTeim ef Hroxn- 
i«Ta. UiiUlT «f TmoM. TKK 
EARL OF ELGIN. — — - - ■ - 

A Celon^rKiiitioa in 1 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



W&l4e{A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA, 
wkh a Map and a Portrait. Demy Im 

Wyndh*a(Rt. Hm. Qurfik M.P. THK 
POEMS OP WILLIAM SHARK* 
SPEARR. With mi Introdnction mud 
Noma. Demy to* Jfemrraav, gilt t*f. 

Wm(ai)nad Praam <0.> THE LAND 
DP THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Eaacriptioo of Montenegro. Wilk 40 

VMU (W. B.\" A BOOK OP IRISH 

VERSE. SeNKtOB IIDRI Modern WfH€ttb | 



Ktvittd 

YMOff (PtlMO). 



Kutm%x*4 BdM m, Cr. far*. 



THE COMPLETE 

M OtO R I ST. With 19! lllaatrationii. 

•Sfrrt* SMthm. Demy le* tar. 6V. «#/• 

A Colonial Edition » ako pQbliebed. 

THE JOY OP THE ROAD : As Apprada- 

tion of the Motor Car. SmmllDtmj few. 

YoSnrJT. M.L THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY! A Stndy o< 
Work and W orhera, Cr.Mm. CMk f v.€d.g 

MMff 99tt$tm$ % IX. 0a* 

ZfinRaoni (AatontaV WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTR1* 
CITYf ft**** u.6d.m*t. 



Ancient Cities 

Oeoerml Editor, a C A WINDLE, D.Sc,, P.R.& 



OmrrvK. By & C A. Windla, D.Sc P.R.S. 

lllestratedYy R. H. Now. 
Smrrwsbury. By T. Aoden, M.A., P.S.A. 



Cajitbrborv. By J. C Can, LL.D., P.S.A. 



By M. G. wmhawoa, M.A. 
lllaatrated by H< ' 



By E. Mamel Synpaon, M.A., 
M.a Illustrated by B.H. New. 

Bristol. By Allied Harvey. lUeetrated 
byE.H.New. 

Dorun. ByS.A.O.PUfpatrick. lUoauatod 
by W. G. Green. 



Tho Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Dtmy 8tv. 7/. &/. nit. 



Monastic Lire. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Geaoaat, 0.8 B. "" 



T.R.& 



Prbmutork: Aob im 
By B. C A. Windla. D.Sc.. 
With noaatrom Ilbtttrattooa ana 



Old 



Book* or tmb Enousn 
Cnobcm. By CbriatoplMr Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Hoary Uttlehalea, With 
Colaored and othar lllnttrntiona. 



Celtic Ast. By I. Reatilly Allan. P.5.A. 

With anmaroni ItinHniioni and Plana, 
Aaotamoov and Palm AmnQwrraav 

By R. Monro, LUX lUeetrated. 
SwuMBt or D*rrr»M Saints. By J. C Watt. 

orrbw fc nan _ . ^.o a ^brr _ _ 



By J. 



Thk Royal Pokksts or England. 

C Cox, LL.D., P.S.A. lUnatratad. 
The Manor and Manorial 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. IUnstrated. 
English Srals. By J. Harvey Blooss. 

Illustrated. 
Tmr Domrsdav Inojjbst. By Adolpbn* 

Ballard, B. A., LL.B. With ay I UoatraoW. 
Tmb Brairrs or England. By Horbart 

W.Macklia.M.A. With ataay Iterations. 

Parish Lirs in Mbdmeval England. Br 

tho Right Re*. Abbott Gasouet, Q.S.B. 

With asany lUnttratioaa S*c*nd Edition. 
Tnb Bbllr or England. By Canon J. J. 

Ravoa. D.D., PAA, With — — *— 

SmmUEditim. 



ThoAidtn ShsJcsspssro 

Zfcsvy 8c*. ts.6d.M4t sack vhmu. 
Geoormi Editor, W. J. CRAia 
of Shnhespomro Lb siagk Plays, Edited with a foil Introduction^ 
Notes* Bad a CoRBBMOtary at the foot of the page. 

Edited by Edward Dowdoa. | Kino Lrar. EditodbyW. J. Craig. 

JoLnw. Edited by Edward 1 Jouoa Cabrab. Edited by M. " 

llteTBRVBar EdkedbyM 
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Edited by H.C Hart. 
Tttto Ambbomiom. Soiled by H. B. BaO- 



Cvmbsumb. Edited byRdward Dowden, 
The Merry Wives or Windsor. Rdited by 

H.C Hart. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edked by 

H. Cuninghank 
Kino Hembv V. Rdited by H. A. Rvum. 
Aix't Well That Ends Wrm. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstocke. 
Tim Taming or the Shrew. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
Tim ow or Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Measure kor Measure, Edited by H. C 

Hart. 
Twelfth Nmmt. Edked byMorttoo Lac*. 



Tee Merchant or 
C Knox Pooler. 

Tboslus AMD 
Deightoa. 

Amtomt and Cleopatra. Edited byR. K. 



■F 

Edited by K. 



Love** Labour's Lojtt. Fdllid by H. C 

Hart. 
The Two Gentleman or Verona. R, 

Warwick Bund. 
Pericles. Kditad by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy or Rrroes. Kditad by H. 

Cuninghaau 
Kiko Kicmard in. E aw id by A. H. 



King John. Edited by Ivor & Jos*, 



The Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, a A. 

Easy French Rhymes. By Hanri Blonet. 
StcmulJidilb*. lUustfated. Fcmf.1—. ia 

Sasy Stories from Rnolism History. By 
£. M. WilRKH-BuRton, Author of • Makers 
of Europe.' See md /idtHm. Cr. traw ia 

Sasy Exercises in Arithmetic Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Stand BdiHmu Fcmfi 



Wkboat Answers, t a With 

it. yd. 
Easy Dictate** and Stellimc. By W. 

WaUamtoa, BJL Fifth Kditkm Anut. 

Ida ia 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selec* 

arranged by W. WiUiaawoa, RA-, 

of 'Dictation Passages.' Onto*, ia 



Books on Business 

Cr. 8t*. 2/. 6V£ tut. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By K. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Cha*. Duguid. 

Stamd Kditi**. 
The Business or Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

asc. 

The Shipbuilding Industry: Its Hi 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By Da 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side or Agriculture. 

A. G. I* Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian 

Baker, F.I.G, F.CS. 



By 



By a da If. 
By 



The Automobile Industry. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mining Investments. 

•A. Moil.' 
The Business or Advertising. 

G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By T. Oaxtoa Fidler, 

M.Inst. CK. Illustrated. 
The Iron Trade or Great Britain. By 

J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 
Mono roi.iR*, trusts, and Kartells. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

ofConunerce in the University of Mi 

Chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A.. Litt.D. 
A scries of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign schottus, 

Zacmariam or MrrvuatE. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. 
Dtmj •«*> is*, id, met 



Evaoriu*. Edited by Leon Parssentier and 
. M.Bidm. £**?*** lOAosta**. 



The History or Psexlus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Demy Br*, tct. met 
EcTHBsis Chronica. Edited by Profess** 

Lambros. Dtmy Spa ya. in*, a**. 
Tmb Chronicle or Moeba. Editsd by Job* 

1JAS**. 



as 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogok 



The> Churchman'! Bibla 

Gwnd Editor, J. H. BURN, RD„ F.R.S.B. 

Fcaf. So*. It. fcW. tut tart. 

A writ* of Exposition* on the Boohs of the Bible, which trill be of Mrviee to 

gnterol reader in the practical Hd devotional Body of (he Sacred Test. 

Bach Book Is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, In whSd 
noted what ii known or conjectured respecting the dnte ana occasion of the cc 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its mean 
at a whale. The Exposition Is divided into section* of a convenient length, etc 
monding; uarn possible with the divisions of the Church Lectioruiry. 1 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as 
deemed psiBssssay being placed In footnotes. 

Tnst Emu Of St. Papi -m Atostls: to Isaiah, lattsa by W. K. Bams, D.D. 1 
•nut Cautious. Kdii*d k* A. W. RoUd- --—— «~if«i— 

■O.M.A. Sit*U SSnaa. 

* kp A. W. S 



t-V™-.. With M»p. at. 
Tm Ens-rut or St. 




kpRJ.CIbags*, 



The Churchmsji'B Lttnry 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D..F.R.S.L 
Crrwn So*, y, 64. tsvi. 



By W. K. Cslliam M.A. Wfch Mas. 



J, DlD _. 

or Hbaton Husk aho Hiii- 
■- ■ - M.A., 



Arm. Br ■ 
Kfc.U.fc. 

Tks WamuumiHir a* Tiia P»ott« Book : 
' Tjtamkal AtoscM. Ity J. 



(twdfaTtLD. 



By r. ft. Jsvoos, K.A., Lfct-D. 

TUF OlJl TSSTAM HKT AUDTHI N HW SCMOLU- 

By J. W. Fsttn, DtD. OS. 



MA, 6*. 

CoMHUTIVK TnKOLOOV. 

Calkch. es. 



Cfllsnstfjlj TlsUUlljtiOIU 

d by H. F. FOX, K.A.. Fellow and Tutor of Brmaencen CcJksre, Oxford. 

Crmmtm. 
A serif* of Translations from the Greek and Latin Ctu*Jsu*,dJ*tni**jnMt*/Uamf* 

■■ u by scholarly accuracy, 

i, CVhswi, £■• Houct- TasfJ 
*y LrnCuiiMI, by A. IX Cod I 



LL.D. _ 

Cktio— t» Oiawre I. Ti 

r. Alow. M.A. v. &•/. 
Ocf.o-S.lKi Oroiimi (Pro MOsa 

Moreno, PUtipp«:ii.,inCuiliaAwA. 

lurdky H. K D. Ellihiilon, Mtll 

F. Brooks, M.A. y. tW. 
Ckdo-D. OSdk. Trwkusd rfCB. 



>dky. M.A. u. 
Diafogacs (Nkrlaat, Icoro-H*. 

nippy*, Th. Cock. Th. Ship, The Ptrtrfu, 
Ti*Lm> of FiSHSAgdTXraMkMd W B. 
T.I.win, M.A. u-M 
..•HKiA^yjtctraaadAla 
K. D. A. Mcnbaad, M.A. or.*. 



4k*. 
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COasticsof Art 

Edited by Da. J. H. W. LAING 

Tmb ArrorTHsCitcKKS. My H. B. Waken. I Velazquez. Hy A. de 
With ut Plate* and it llhut ration* in the I Plate*. IWcKqrmiMm, 
Teat. fKaevi&irWar* iv.6d.mrt. | 



WidiM 



Ctainiiierci&l Series 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown 8t*. 



COMMKRCIAL EDUCATION IN TllKORV AND 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5* 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treatise the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent 
British Commerce and Colonies from 

ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. By H. (If U. 

Gibbins, LilLD., M.A. Third Editimu tt. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.l)., M.A. w. td. 
Tnb Economics or Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, Liu. IX, M.A. SfndEditim. 
it. td. 
A German Commercial Rbadbr. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, at. 
A Commercial Geography or tub Britisii 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fifth 

Edithm. at. 
A Commercial Geography or Foreign 

Nations. By K. C. Boon, B.A. at. 



A Pkimbm or Busine** By & 

M.A. Third Edit**, it. 64 
Commercial A kitmmetic. By K. G. Taylor. 

M.A. Fourth Editi-u i«.*4 
French Commercial Corrbmvnimbcb. By 

8. K. Bally. With Vocahnhwy. Third 

Edith*, at. 
German Commercial CrwRa>»PONi»e2Ncs. By 

8. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Smmmd 

Edith*. m.6V. 
A Kkkncii Commkrciai. Reader. ByS. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Sa»»JEdiihm. ns. 
Precis Writing and OrricB CotdtsaroND. 

encb. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 

Edith*, at. 
A Guide to PRorKSMOMi and 

By H. Jones, it. 6d. 
The Principles ok Imiok-keepino a r Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M* Allen, M.A. 
Commercial Law. By W. 

Stctnd Edith*, at. 



: i< 



The Connoisseur'! Library 

rVidi AVrtf/8tv. 25*. tut. 

A sumptuous series of 90 books on art, written byexpertt for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical vide of the art fa 
duly treated. The first volumes arc— 

Mezzotint*. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plate* in Photogravure. 



Porcelain. Hy "Ed ward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, so in Collotype, and 3 in 

Photogravure* 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaslcelL With So Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By K. S. Robinson. 

With 160 Plates hi Collotype and one in 



European Enamel* By Henry H. 

bame, C.B. With u Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 



Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dew»on. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardic. With at IUuetratioa* m Connv 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 IhW 
trations in Collotype and it in Colour. 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pptt 8tv, <Uth % a/. ; ha/htr, zs. 64 utt. 



Tnb Confession* or St. Augustine, Edited I Tnb Imitation or Christ. 

byCBigg, D.D. Fifth Edith*. 1 Bigg, D.D. Ftmrth Edithn. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter! A Book or Devotions. 
LockflXD. Third Edith** \ %&»VRVAm*% aVD* 



byC. 

ky J. w. 



Messrs. Methubn's Catalogus 



Tin LiMLun or 
Locfc,DJ). 



I by WrJttv 

. TO A DaYOOT AMD HOLT 

by C B«f. D.D. SrmrtA 
btE.CS. Gibwo, 



D-Il. Sif*d l/.i,llax.' 
A Guiua to KTu.trr. tdiicd by J. W. 

SunUiJcc, LID. 
T«a Fuuu or David. Kdiied by II. W. 

RutJolpb. D.D. 
LvaA Atoatolio. By Cucilnil Nt»man 

udiuia KifiltJbyCianScottHolUnd 

jiiiI Cadoo H. C Headline. M.A. 
ThiI-mbW^v, HyJ.'lMler. KdileJbv 



Oar thb Urn <•» Con. Hv St. Fnwd. do 

Side*. ICdkolby W.J. Knux-Ulll«,M.A. 

A Manual or Cokdoutkw nun th« 

Sum Ann Fat-eu. Kdlwd by J. H. 

Ban, b.d. 

Taw Sows or Sow*. Fitilril byB Wuhnl. 



H.A. 

Tux Hi _.. 

C C j. Webb. M.A. 



Llyjobarh-yaa. Kditad 

■wWi^sixuFmiti. Edited 



A Day Book fhohthiSiintsandFathiiu. 

Edited by J. U. Horn, B.D. 
Heavenly Wisixm. A Selection fion lb* 

English Myiikt. EditedbyE-CGtcsory. 
Light, Lick, And Lovic. A Selection from the 

^.«unM v >n. l-.ditcdhyW.B.lii-e.M.A. 
An Ihtioductiuh to Tub Dtvour Lire. 

lly St nmm do Silti. Tran.lJied and 

"■" : !-. T. I-.- ■■ r - ' 



Witorof 

The Lirnji Fi 

Huu St. Frahch 



Utile Book of Life and Death.' 



The SnarrtiAL Guide, which diwnLuiebn 
tbo Soul and brinci it by tba Inward Way 
to tbo Gettlaf of Perfect CootmpUtion 
End tbo Rich Tiemn of lafenal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Mich— t do Hoi™, Pricu. 
T™nil»ledfro*a cbe IlelUacoerf printed 11 



The Ulnitmted Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Ftap 8m. y.M.tut tatk whmt. 
A aerie*, in (mall form, of tome of the famous illuMrtUed booki of fiction and 



■ Hunting Field. By 



. The llli 

COLOURED BOOKS 
Old Couiueid Boon. By Gceeaa Paeteo. The Aralvui or 
""■ '" ■ ■ ~ b. ftmi. ft. •(. ml. --- 



The Lite or a Srmtihan. 

With it Coloured PUlet b> 

' iCuk By R. 5. 



St NudtocL Wiih tl Coloured Plata by 
btt Alke. ud T. J. RawUrs. /Ml 

irWn 

By Kinmrf. 

TtacI UUi 

it Cokjond Plato Mel no Woodcat. M tbo 
TeatbyJohoUech. IWWIh. 
- ■'"•«»'. SroeriNU Tdue. By R. 3. 
. With n Cokrand Plate* ud go 

■•bathe Tort by job* Leach. 



Wily i ■ i Aod portly oditioB of iiai, trMth 
rimtn Alkea . wry to. Iliajjxilliii 
eobI oTlho ■«] oae. by Pbia. 
Aw Mamma. By R. ft. Sreruta. With 11 
ColcAnd Plata* and at Weericreu b) lb. 
TMb^JMNtlewk. 



With 7 Coloured Plain by 
and 41 tfluHTmlkniollWood. 
Da. Syntax ih Seahch or 



T.t.ToV _ 

the PtcniEBSOVZ. By William Combe. 
WiajoColDuredl'Uu.V" •"—>---■ - 

The Toua or Doctoe Svw 

or Consolation. By ' ... 

With it Coloured Plata by T. Ro-iaixleon. 

Tut: Thud Tom or DocTOa Syntax ih 

Seakch or A Wire. " 

Wliki* Cokaand PUi 

HOT 



By Wil 
MtyT. 



Litile Futindline of the liM Dr. Sy.in 
s.r of'Tbe Three Tour* - W 

| BmtM OF DlATH. b. I 

lk..jn. ofT. Ko»land«i 



\uiliof of 'Doctor 



Cildunil lut^ranaaA by T. 
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Iujmtbatkd Pocket Library or Plain and Coloured 



Iatm im London : or, the Day and Night 
ofjerry Hawthorn, In,, and bis 
friend. Corinthian Tom. By 
kaiiTWIth 36 Coloured Phtfes by 
I. R. andG. Cnuksaaak. Wkbsmmeroua 
Designs 00 Wood. 

bal Lips in London: or. the Bambini 
aod Adventures of Bob Tauyho, E*fci aad 
bis Cousin/The Hon. Tom DashaU. By an 
Anuueur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plate* by Alkta and Rowlandson, 
7W Vwbmeu 

turn Lipb or an Actor. By Pierce ] 
Witb 07 Coloured Plate* by Tbeodor* ] 
aad several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar op Wakefield. By OBvcr Gold- 
smith. With 14 Coloured Plates by T.Rew* 



Tnb bf ilxtakv A d v entu res op Johnny 

Newcome. BraaOoker. Witb 15 Coloured 

Plates by T. Kowiandsoo, 
Tub National Sports op Obbat Britain. 

Wkb Descriptions aad 51 Coloured Plates 

by Henry Aiken. 
This book is completely different from tbe 

large folio edition of • National Sports • by 

similar. 



Tn« Adventures or a Post 
ANavalOmcer. Wkb 04 
byMr.WilhAms. 

Gamowia : or, tbe An of 
aad an Improved Method of 



by Lawr 

Colo u rsd 




Plates by T. Baa-lias 
An Academy fob Grown H 
fining tbe comptetest 1 
Waikmf, Trotting, Cantsfi 
&^nmUmt\aadTus*hliag. 1 
§7 Colonrod Plates, and 
Portrait of tbe Author. By 
Gambado, Esq. 

Xsal Lipb in Ireland, or, tbe 
Nigbt Scenes of BrUm Bora, Ke 
Elegant Friend, Sir Sbawn <X 
ByaRealPaddy. With 19 "" 
by Heath, Marks, etc 

The Adventures or Johnny N 
the Navy. By Alfred 
Coloured Plates by T. 

Tnb Old Bwchsn Squibb: a 
"oho Careless, Esq. Wkb so 
after tbe style of T. 




wkha 



Day asm 
h.eedbis 




With re* 




PLAIN BOOKS 



Tnb Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

Illustrated by is Etchings executed by Louis 

Schmvonettf from tbe original Inventions of 

William Blake. Witb an Engraved Tide Pace 

and a Portrait of Blake byT. Phillips, rZa. 
Tbe illustrations are reproduced 10 photo* 

gravure* 
Illustrations op tub Book or Job. In* 

vented and engraved by William Blake. 
These famous Illustrations— si in number 

— are reproduced in photogravure. 
Abort Fasles. Witb 380 Woodcuts by 

Thomas Bewick. 
Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Wkb ss Plates and 87 Woodcuts in tbe Teat 

by George Chrikshanlr . 



The Tower op London. By W. 

Ainsworth. Witb 40 Plates aad 58 W« 

in tbe Text by George Outkshank. 
Frank Fairlrgk. By F. E. Sm ed ley . Wkb 

30 Plates by George Craikshank. 
Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. Wkb a* 

Illustrations by the Author. 
Thb Com pleat Angler. By Isaak Wakem 

and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates aad 77 

Woodcuts in tbe Text. 
This volume is r e p ro du ced or 

fal edition of John Major of 18*4. 
Tnb Pickwick Papers. By Charles ' 

Witb the 43 Illustrations by & 

Phis, the two Bum Plates, aad 

temporary Onwbyn Plates* 



Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDICAN, M.A. Fcaf.Bvo. 



xx. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M .A. S*c*nd Editi*u 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C 

Q. Botting, B.A. Fturik Editimu 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. WUliamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

ByW.S. Beard. Third Edition. 
/row* AiiucaEA Examination Paper*. By 
&W.FImm,MJL 



\ 



Junior Greek Examucatiom P 
CWeaihcrbead.aLA. 

Junior General Inpobmatiom 
tun Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above, 3* est «#& 

JUNKW GbOCRAPHY EXAMINATION P 

ByW. a Baker, M.A. 
}wra* German Examinatssm P 



ByT. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Edited by a a INSKIP, LL.a, and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 

ElXMXMTABY EXTSaiMXHT AL SCJSHCX. PHY- 

tics byW. T. Coach, A.R.C.S. Chbmsstbv 
by A. IL DuasteBjB.Sc. With s Plates aad 
i54DU«nflM. FmHkRditim. Cr.ts* 
t,6d. 
A Jumom Gbombtbv. By Nod S. Lydoo. 
WtoaytDu^iaaM. FtmrtkRditU*. Cr. 

fs». M. 



A Ci aes-Boox or Dictation Passage*. By 

W. Wuaaauoa. B. A. 7W0M Aft**. 

Cr. 9**> sa> 6*. 
Tub Gosfbl Accostmno to St. Mattmsw. 

Edited by K. WOtoB South, M.A. With 

Tares Maps. Cr. •** is. 6j£ 
TmbGosiylAccohdikgtoSt.Makk. Edited 

byA.E.JUWjpIXIX With Tares Maps. 

A Juhiob Ehcush Obammab. ByW.WBuaav 



— .B^A. With n wrmii pawi^n for parring 
aMaaalysia,aBdachapteroa Easay wrkiag. 
TkMJUUim. Cr.i-.ju. 
Jvmea CmcMirnrr. B 
V.GS. WkhytlUaatr 
nML Ci^ Mft sa> as. 



A jumoaCincMirnrr. ByE.A.Tvkr l B.A.. 
V.CS. WkhrtlltattratioM. TkMKdA 



A. E. Rabia, LXD. Cr. 9m. a* 
A Jumoa Fbbncm Gbammab. By I* A. 
Soraat aad M. J. Acatos. Cr. law, a#. 



By A. E. Daaataa, B.Sc With 4 Plates 
aad 109 Diagrams. Cr. 990. a*. 



A Jumoa Fbbncm Psoas. By R. R. N. 
Baroa,M*A. StemndEJitlmL Cr.%00. a#. 

Thb Gosfbl Accoaowo to St. Lome. With 
aa latrodaction aad Notes by WQttasi 
Wfflitmion, B.A. With Tares Maps, Cr. 



mm Fibst Book or Kings. Edited by 
A. E. Rusts, D.D. With Maps. CHasa. 



Loaders of Belifion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, MA, Canon of Westminster. With PwtmUt. 

at. net. 

William Laos. By W. H. Hattoa, MA 

Third Edit**. 
Joss Knox. ByF. 
John Hows. £y R. F. Horteo-IXD. 

Oatha, M.A. 



Cr. 

By R. H. Hattoa. 
.H. 
Wiaasaroacs. By C W. Daaiall, 

Cabbchal Manning. By A. W. Hattoa, M. A. 

yH. ^-~- 



Jomt Wbslsv. By J. H. Owtoa, M. A. 



iowf Ka 



ByH.CG.Moala,IXD. 
By Walter Loch, D.D. 
•BBS. By Mrs. 
Andbbwbb. By R. X. Ottky, 
D.D. 7mwmi (tditi^m 
b uutinb or Cahtbbboby. By E. L* 
OatBklXlX 



Bishop Kbn. By F. A. 

Obobgb Fox. thb QoAXsa. ByT. Hodfiria, 

D.C.L TkirdEdiU—. 
John Donnb. By Aumstas Jissopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cbanmss. By A. I. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimbb. By R. hi. CariyU aad A 



J. Gariyk, M.A. 



ByW.A. 



Tho Littlo Bine Books 



a> Tnb Castawats or Msadowbahk. By 

Tbftiwftf Osbh. 
a. Tnb Bbbchnbt Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E.T.L«cm. 
a. Tnb An Con. ByT. HUbart. 
4. A School Ybab. ByNctta Syrett. 

TBS CAPITAL. 



a> Tnb 



ByRofsr 



& Tnb Tksasvbb or Pai 

ByT. Cobb, 
7. Mrs. Bab»bbsVs Gbnsbal Shoo. By 



By W. T. 
Cobb. 



s. A Book or Bad 
Webb. 

a. Thb Lost Ball. By 



Littlf) Books on Art 

Wiik a s say IBustrmtimu Dtmy 16*** si. 64 mi* 

A series of fnonoeTaphs ia B^iaietufa, ffrn tEJ* 1 * 11 ** the oonplete fffMr + of the 
sabioct vader traaUDeat and 
vstB^ejpaatattoara. Each 
3D to 40 iUBBtBatN)OjS, iBciodiaw a finoatiapiece in pbotoaTaTttraT 

Abt. H.B. Walters. Jlaaf £ditim, I Watts. R. E. Ik Sktechky. 
. E.Ahaack. I Lbsbnton. Alka Csrhfaa. 

J. Sim*. TanaWfaVnba. | Vblasousb, Wilfrid WBosrhos aad A. R. 



Baa* aHUBaBjBaAwaaaaax. BasSBf aj^jsuiB ubbb aaa a^aaasHBaSaa ajs aasas 

it ififtins inioBte details. T%ffe pooka nraprodhioad 
Toiasae eoosisu of about aoo patat, aad oontaiat from 
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Grsuzs and Boucher. Elis* F. FoUard. 



Turni 



M. G. SouJhvood. 
Frances Tyrre ll GilL 

Jessie Allen. 

Hoffhsr. H. P. K. Sklpton. 
Holbein. Mn & Fertescoe. 
Burns- Jones. Fortune* de 
Editim. 

Mrs. K. A. Sharp 



ABwFp todiadM wl 
A* R« Xxynsasta 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated lCSS. J. W. 
CmutT in Abt. Mn. Hmij J< 
CyrB~ 



CLA U DE. 



The Am or Japan. 
Mrs.* 



Th* Uttie Galleries 

/feats* i6evs\ a#. 6V& tut. 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great paiauia. 
Each volume contains ao plates in photogr a v ur e, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Umi Gallery of Reynolds. I A Limi Gallery or Millais. 

A Little- Gallery or Romnev. I A Little Gallbbv or Ennum Foam, 

A Little Gallery or Homrsm. | 

The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8s», cloth* ax. 6a\ mi.; ltath*r % 31. 6a\ mat. 

Messrs. Mkthukn are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (1) a handy and 
charming form, (9) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton T ho m pson. Stand Edition. 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 

M.A. Seventh Edition. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By Georje Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. ByF.G.Brabaat/M.A. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
SMAKSSrBARB'S Country. By B. C A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. ~ 



*yj. 
By J. 



Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. GaMchan. 
Cornwall. Br A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire, »y J. Charles Cos, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Barinf -Gould. 
Dorset. By Frank K. Heath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LU>., 

F.8.A. 

The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo. Each Volume, cloth, u. 6V, ml; loalhtr, a/. 6V, not. 



Hertfordshire, By H. W. 

F.R.H.S. 
The Isle of Wight. By G. Clinch. 
Kent. ByG. Clinch, 
Kerry. By C P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakettag Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutc 
Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. ByW. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, MJL 

Edition. 
The East Riding or Yorkshire. 

Morris. 
The North Rumno or Yorkshire. 



Brittany. By S. Barins-Goald. 
Normandy. By C Scudas»ore. 
Rome By C G. EUaby. 
Sicily. By F. Haaulton 



ENGUSH LYRICS, A UTTLB I NORTHANGER ABBEY. E4kedbyE.V. 
BOOK OF. I Lucas. 

AasUa (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- Ba«oa (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
DICK. 9<U*d by E.V. Lucas, 7WrW\ WXftU aV«^V| Edward Wrjgnt 
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■ flblU THE INQOLDSBY ****£•&-. E^if^KT 
tg rfPS. EdinJ by J. B. Axtw. M^wiio B " n ™' "*' N< *" ** J ' 

WCIia.leti. F.L1A, AMD THE 
ESSAYS — """ ' 



■iittui (wmuari, the his: 

Or THE CALIPH VATHSE. 1 

by E. DdihkRih. 

BnJca (WtUlanV SELECTIONS FROM & A 

WILLIAM BLAKE. EdiMd by M. >; '.; 



StctwdMUttm. 

I, AMD THE 

OF ELIA. liklJ by 



FROM LONGFELLOW. Edind by 



■ t i w M iw H) . LAVXNGRO. Ednd 

— ^ r - 1 l^ , ^3 B 22!2" 5£!?t";* MpjjjLTiiSiBL the poems of 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edit* by Jem ANDREW MAftVT" ' ""— L » 



ANDREW MAKVELU Edited by K. 



W JO CUT. 
MlltOa (MU THK NINUX fUEMS 

Or JOHN MILTON. EdiMd by H. G 

Bbkhim, M.A.. Cum rfWinw. 

■MrtDwILJ. MAMSIE WAUCH. Edlud 

I Nk**l.(J. B. BA A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 
tochrioacMMfLa). THE MAXIMS Or 

-Ji--;-. « LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. TnmlMtl 

.dbyH. C by Dm Biuiwi. Ediud brG.II. 



CnH* JUmM* SELECTIONS FROM iMHlifllwui— il r— w). REJECTED 

CKoiGE CRABBE. IdW by A. C AmJKsSESTl Uludby £SE£m, 

C ^ffW»<J?5 K Jl A .. L L r . AX ' EU^a>«f««4. A SENTIMENTAL. 

OEhTL E &A N^EdMd br «M JOURNEVTEfiud by H. W. Pam. 

g^SjOF^HARD CRA8HAW. SON. Edlud by l.^mvwnm OoLum, 

BhwJABsMmD, THE INFERNO OF IN MEMORI AM. HM by H. C 

DANTE TiUMkMd br H. F. Ca*t. Buchihc, M.A. 

EdkHbypAan-TcmiBD.MJL.D.Liil. THE PRINCESS. EdtM by lUttWM 

THEPURGATORIOOPDANTE, Tm w °""" nt 

laud by H. r. Cut. Edlud by P*t 



■, bLA., D-Litl. 

THE PARADISO Or DANTE. 

httdby H. r. Ca». Edlud br P»c»T ' 

a m<E«s&&gs vSh^tSImTSf 

wZSES* A"Zr£ET*x>K or HWvA^HAN.EdiudbrE.™ 

UOdT VERSE. wI«-Wi™-M. 

"*JJJ*** CHRISTMAS BOOKS. "fficLS^HSiud 1 

Byrt-.g gM). M ARRIAGE,. Edlud W ^SkSS 2lFE «Sd*SeATIL 

g *-..P— £*" . , .™ "" "** by. Mad MHM 

iM ML U dii. IW Fd i n , fill i ii In riii ii uKbn u. 

THE INHERITANCE. TW KA-n. «(. '"*— " *^~ «— «■ H. 

<1 i » iiOh»A CRAHFORD. Edind by Wu^w-rtkfWA SELECTIONS FROM 

E.V. Local Stemd SJUim^ WORDSWORTH. Edind by Nowxu. 

IMffi«MH4 L THESCARLET CShitk. 

LETTER. Ediwd by Pntcr Dunn Wfd» wlb (W.) uJ CrtnMM (j. T.V 



THE_ COMPLEAT 
LITTLE 



General Literature 



»9 



The Little Quarto Shalnepearo 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and N< 

P*U l6ev#» /* 40 Votumts. Lmdk*r % jric§ is. tut mtk 
M*ksg*ny RtmhrimgBmk Cms*, lot. meL 



Miniature Library 

a few interesting books 
ty, devotion, or literary , 



Euphbanor: A Dialogue 
Edward FitsGeraldTyn 



Youth. By 
the edition pub* 
lished bv W. Pickering in 1831. /Cay 
jsas*. Zeuther, at. nee. 

Polonius: or Wise Sawi and Modem In- 
stances. By Edward FitsGerald. Frees 
the edition published by W. Pick«riiif 1a 
185s. Demy isms*. Lemther, ar. net 

Turn RubAiyat op Omab Khayyam. By 
Edward FitsGerald. From the set edition 
of 1850, Third Edition. Lent her, to. ar/. 



Tub Lira op Rowabd, Loan Hi 

Cmebboby. Wruten by hissselC Freest** 
adiiion printed at S ua whauy Hill in the 
year 1764. Medium yetno. Lomther. as. met. 

The Visions op Don Fbamosco Qohybdo 
Villeoab, Knight of tea Order of 



James, Made 
edition printed for H. 




By Dora 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap. St*. Rath volumu % cloth, 2J.6d.M4t; iemt/ur, 31. 64 Nat. 

Dante Aughiebi. By Paget Toynbee, M.A. , 

D.Litt. With 1* Illustrations. Second 

Edition. 
Savonarola. By E. L S. Horsbuncb, M.A. 

With is Illustrations. Second Edition, 
John Howard, ByB.CS. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With ts Illustration*. 
Tennyson. # By A. C Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walteb Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

is Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With is 

Illustration*. 
The Youno Pretender. By C S. Tarry. 

With is Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By T. F. 

With is Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowaO. With is 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assist. By Anas M. Sled- 
dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips, With is 

Maturations. 
Bsaconspibld. By Walter SiehaL With ta 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By K. G. Atkins. With sa IDaa- 

trations. 
Fbnblon. By Viscoaat St Cyras. Wkn 

ts Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Cr. Sow. 



ss.6a: 



Fbbncii Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be bad on application 
to the Publishers. E(/th Edition. 
Crown 8f#. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papbbs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key {Sixth Edition) issued as above, 
6t.net. 
Greek Examination Papbbs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Key (Third Editim) leased as above. 
6e.net. 
German Examination Passes. By R. J. 
Mwfrh SistkEditiou* 



Key {Third Editim) issued 
6*. net. 

History and Geography Kxasuna 
Papers. By C H. Spsnca, MJL 

Edition. 

Physics Rxaminattom Papbbs. By R. 
Steel, M.A., F.GS. 

General Knowubogs 
Papbbs. By A. M. M. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key (fourth Editim) 
is.net. 

Examination Papbbs is 

By J. Tail Plowde a W nramw, BJL 



Stad 
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A School History or W a rwicks hire . 

RCA. Windlc, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
A School History or 

Walter Ra ymond. 

A SCHOOL HlSTORY 

w.s. 



School Histories 

IllustrmtU. Cnmn &**. U. 64 
By 



By 
by 



Textbook! 

by a F. GOODCH1LD, M. 

Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Well*. 
Third Sditbn. Cntsv. ir.64 



MJL Cr. 



Practical Physics. By H. Scrood, D.Sc, 
bs*. y*.6d. 

ITRY. 

V.lRo. 

By Mr • JFrODCB, J 

T. H. Boanunaa, M.A. Cn •**> u.64. 



Part l By W. 
Franca, M.A. Cr. law. Fmtrik Edith*. 
ts.6d. Fart lb By W. Franca, M.A., and 



ARITHMETIC AMD GEOMETRY. 

By C T. Mittm, M.LM.E. Cr. few. 

Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackson, 
BJL Cr.tsv, as.64 



A School History or Surrey. By H. E. 
Maiden, M. A. 

A School History or Middlesex. By V. 
G. Plarr and P. W. Waken. 



of Science 

A., ESC. and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Plakt Lint, Studies in Garden and School. 

By Horaea F. Jones, F.CS. With jaa 

Diagrams. Cr. in*, y. 6d» 
The Cdmplrtb School Chsmistry. By F. 

Oldham, B.A. Illustrated. Cr.ww. 
Ah Oroahic Chemistry for Schools and 

Technical I Nsrrmms. ByA.E.Duastan, 

B.Sc(LoodAF.CS. Illustrated. Cr.tsv. 

EutMBNTARY SCIENCE fOH PUPIL TEACHERS^ 

Physics Section. By W. T. Cloogh, 
A.R.C.S. (LoodA F.CS. Chemistry 
Section. BYA.E.Daostan.B.Sc(Lona.X 
F.CS. With a Plata* and so Dtegraaw. 
Cr.m*. 



Methuen's Simplified French Text* 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
OfU Shilling tack. 



L*Hnrrotns d'uitbTvlipb. Adaptad byT. R. 
M.CrorYs, M.A. 

Adaptad by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson ob Roland, 
Rieu, M.A. 

MEMOIRS* DB CADSCHOH. 



byH. 
byJ.F. 



Methuen's Standard Library 

In Sixfdnny Vtlumts. 



The Standard Library is a ntw sarics of volumes containing tot great classics of Urn 
rid, and particularly tba finest works of English literature. All the great auoters will be 
represented*, either la complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
aeries buy represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of Thb Standard Library are four :— i. Soundness or Text, a, Cheapness. 
> Clearness or Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the hwtory of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 10a to s«p pages, and is I ss u sd in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
doth gilt at OneBhuttng net. In a few cases long books are issued as Doable Volumes 
eras Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with tba exception of those marked with a t, which denotes 
that the bonk is nearly ready :— 



The Meditations or Marcos Avrsuos. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
Thb Novels or Jane Aosten. In (volume*. 
You I. S«seas»l Sensibility, 

and Cdonsels ana Thb New 
ATLANTts. By Francis Bacen, Lard 
Teraiam. 

EOtci and Urn Burial, By 

Bar Teenses Browne. The test has been 
by A. JL Wetter. I 



The Pilgrim's Proores*. By John Banyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
Thb Poems and Songs or Robert Borns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy or Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
Thb Poems or Thomas Chattbrton, la s 



VolL- 
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3> 



MrmtnEif's Standard Limubv— mmMnmA 



the 



tVoL it.— The Rowley 
flics New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated Into English by D. O. Ronald. 
Toss Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
CnAMrORD. By Mrs. GaskelL 
Tmb History op tmb Decline and Fall or 
tub Roman Bunts. By Edward Gibbon. 
la iy double volumes. 
The Text ajnl Notes have been revised by 
B. Bury, LUlD., but tba Appendices of 
i mora expensive aditioo art not given. 
tTmb Vicar 07 Wakbpisld. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Poems andPlaysoy Ouybb Goldsmith 
Tmb Works or Bbn Ionson. 
Vol. i.— Tba Case la Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Kvery Man out of His 
Humour. 
Vol. ii.— CVnthia'd Ravels; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C Hart. 
Tmb Poems or Tome Keats. Double volume. 
The Text baa bean collated by E. da 
Selincourt. 
On tmb Imitation or Christ. By Thomas 
a Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. 
The Poems or John Milton. In a volumes 

Vol. l— Paradise Lost. 
The Prose Works or Jomm Milton. 
Vol. l— Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 
Select Works or Sir Thomas Mors. 

Vol. I.— Utopia and Poems. 
Tmb Republic or Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor; Donhls V< 
The translation has bean reviai 
W. H. D. Rones, 

LrrrLS Flowers or St. 
Translated by W. Heywood. 
Tmb Wobjcs or William ~ 
10 volumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest t Tba 
of Verona: TtelAerry Wives of Wi 
Measure far Measure; Tba ' 




: 

si 



Vol.ii.— Much Ado About Nothing : Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice; AaTeei 

Like It. 
Vou in.— Tba Taming of tba Shrew ; All 'a 

Well that Koda Well; Twelfth Might ; Tba 

Winter's Tale. 
Vol iv.-Tbe life arrf Death e/Kis« Jobs) ; 

TheTragedyof King Richard UseSeoaod; 

The First Part of King Henry nr. ; Tba 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol v.— The Life oTKing Henry r. ; 

First Part of King Henry rs.; TheSei 

Parte/ King Henry n. 
Vol vi.— The Third Part of King Henry 

vi.; The Tragedy of King Richard m>; 

The KaaKms History ofthe Life of Khag 

Henry nib 
The Poems or.PsatCY Byssmb Smsllby. In 4 
volumes. 
Vol. l— Alastor ; The Pasmoa of tba World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc 
The Text has been revised by CD. I^cocfc. 
Tmb Like or Nelson. By Robert Southcy. 
The Natural History and AirrtQorriBS or 
Selrorne, By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., RSc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fully Illustrated. 

How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth EditUn. Cr.Uv. \t.6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C Webber. 

Fifth Edition, Cr. fee*. 31.6V. 
Millinery. Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clara Hill. Third Edition. Cr. Sew. 

*A 

An Introduction to the Study or Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Dtmy 
sew* 7** Qd. 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C Grubb. 
Cr. Sew. as. 6dL 

Repousse Metal Work. By A. C Hortb. 
CKssw. s*. 64 



Electric Light and Power: An 
d action to the Study of Electrical : 
ing. By E. E. Brooks. B.Sc (Lot 
Second Master and Instructor of Phi 
and Electrical Eugjneerir, 
Technical School, and W. H. N. Ji 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E.. Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Enjpneering, Maacbeatcr 
Municipal TechnicalSchool. Cr. Ss*. 4*, id. 

Encinbeeino WoRKSHor Practice, By 
C. C Allen, Lecturer en El ' 
Munidpal Technical Institute, 
With many Diagrams Cr. saw. s*> 




Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY. D.D., rYofessor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or tiodejiti of 
Theohgy with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the pressnt pnaiticmi 
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of tbe qnaUau dealt with; in put, to 



I*un IdMed to S. C 6. Gib™, 
D.D. TOU W Ckmftr EMIitu U mi 
ytlmmi. Dim,**,, iv. U. 
A* Im auaocTion -re nut Hum 
Iiuoox. By J. R Jn> ki.*., 

U1.1X 7'u^w«. a>viM i«.w. 

lh» Docnm a or t— 1 wc*mat»pk. ByR. 

L. Onky, D.D. .J*W aW CAwuVr 



remrtinj public in 
at km* bearing on 




A Himnr or E 

By J. r. Rwaaai trinr, JLA, AmvIm 



Tho Woatmimtflr OotomentaileB 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK. D. D., Warden of Kabta Caller. 
Dean Ireland'* Professor of EMgwii in Ibe University of Oxford 
The abject of each commentary 1*. primarily exegetical, to Interpret ibe author's 
meaning to tbe present geoermion. The edilors will not deal, except reryxubcr- 
dinaiely, with question* of textual criticism or philology ; bat, taking the English 
text in Ibe Reirised Version u their hasis, they will Iry to combine a hearty accept - 
aaca of critical principle* with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 
Tan Book or Grami Editad with latre- 
danioa aad Net** by S. X. Drtw, D.D. 
Milk Ei&im DimjUf. Ma, tat 
Tn Boo* or Jot. EditadbyE. GS.Gifem, 
D.D. SmwmJXMUm. AwlM 61, 

- me*. EdltedwR. 



Tua Act* or t*» Anmn t 



"Sft 



D.D. Dtmjto*. to. 
Thb Book or Kxncm. Edlwd H. A. Rad- 

path, M.A.D.Lilt. Dean.***, w. drf. 



Part II. — Fiction 



„ Jbrr. JmnA Awhor 

af -Supfatn Knun.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COM K. Cr.tw. «. id, 

Albaaaal (E. MartnL SUSANNAH AMD 
ONE OTHER. AMI Sditim. Cr. 
tor. to. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
.r«W Edilitn. Cr.tr*. to. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. StttmJ £di- 

LOVE AND LOUISA. 5*md MOH m 



DONNA DIANA. .■".■■■■, 1. Cr. 

lo. 61. 
LOVE'S PROXY. Men*. Cr.to*. 

B./lnjr.Qauld (S.). ARHINEU. W* 

IN THE ROAR I 

f<A'»M. Cr.il>.. _ 
C1IKAP JACK Z1TA. /*.-/* £*V/J*a, 

O.fc* to. 
MARCKRY OF QUKTHKR. TUnl 



I KNOW A MAIDEN. 
Aaatey (P.). Aatkar *l ._ 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. 

■VhMfRklSrO A ROHAN MYSTERY. 

r*** Sditim. Cnts*. «*. 
THE PASSPORT. FturtkEJ. CMkn.lt 
TEMPTATION . O h*, (a. 
CASTING OF HAT*. JMUfaw. Cr. 



;,\(-i,!TI;ri'A. Tkirtl EAitim. Cr.to*. to. 
KITTY ALONE. /•'/»* AViiwh. O-.lr*. fa 
NOCMI. IDuiinuiL fturik Edit**. Cn 
to. 
I ROOM-SQUIRE. lllaanaMd. 

/WM MM w, 2fi i» a,. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. f> Iw. «a> 
THE PENNYCOMKQUICKS. TeaW 

pAta Cr.to*. toT 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. 



BLADVS OF THE STEWPONEY. llJiu- 

IWed. Siu*4 EJitita. Cr. tw. t 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Sw. ti. 
WINEFRED. llliutmltd. Sttmd E. 



LITTLE TU 1 PEN NY- ANtmEditbn. id. 

Set alw Shilling Novel.. 
Barnctt (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNEr " 



THE MUTAHLE MANY. Third Edi 

Cr.lt*. 61. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Ed, 

Cr. tw. or. 
THE LADY ELECT R A. £/c«u( Edititn. 

US PET 

., --IE ADVE... 

n ;■■:;-. srw . >v,v. ,-.. 

iiSiiirc . KMHANUELBUi 

:H.\M, Wiib 36 lllu.lral 

C. K, CntST«KTL>M. Sic.fd ij.Vji 

Cr. tw. of. 
Benjon(E. P.) DODO. Fmurik Xditim 

Cr.tn. 61. 
THE CAPSINA. Stamt EdiiU*. Cr.lv 



Benton (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr. Bib. U eV. 
Brttbcrton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

In 6j. 
Burton (J. BIoundtEIe). THE KATE 

OF VALSX.C. Cr. Iw. 6>. 
A BRANDED NAMK. Cr. I». 6». 
See «i» Sbilli ~ 

•w 

i-r--!o:.soi d;anapi.ease> r*i>rf 

F.UI,.:. Cr. Bt* 6l. 
A 1AV OK ITALY. F«*rtkEd. Cr. It. 
LO/ 



■ ■ ;„. i..^-< 



_j5aVE5 AND F 



Ssetnd Edilitn. 



A ROGUE' . 

Cr.ttw 6r. 
Charlton (Rnodall). MAVE. Sitrnd Edi 

tit*. Cr. Iv. 61. 
CheeneWWeatherby). THETRAGED1 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Ct 



S«»lio Shilling NoveU. 
>.--.,: ..-,.<•>, A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. T*x*t r Sn,,th Edit,,*. Cr. 



VENDETTA. Tmr.tr/--rwrtiE 

•tw. U. 
THKUIA. TUrlfJ'i'AEditim 



THE SOUL OF LIUTH. An 

tit*. Cr.tur. la. 
WORMWOOD. EjflmtAXd, Cr.** «*. 



a*. 

TBB MASTER CHRISTIAN. 7e*M 

Edilitu. Cr.tr*. t*. 
TKMPORAL POWER; A STUDY IK 

SUPREMACY. leal* Mm— at Cn 

GOD'S GOOD HANI A SIMPLE LOYK 

STORY. SlrnmlA Edillm. Cr.tw.et 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. T - - - -■ -• 

CV.lw. ir. 



BOY:* 

CAMEOS 1 
JANE. rl A 
CatacdHra. 



Ovk 



AMD 



11 (CoaetucoV 
THE SCALES? I 



. Cr. ■ 



THE VIRGIN 



, Cr.tt 



Barr (RatwatX 



rane (Staphen) and Bar 

THRffRUDDY. Owe. _ 
rockatt (S. RA Author of 'The RaMaw,' 

etc LOCH INVAR. lUaatrated. Third 

Edllirm. Cr. Im t* 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. taw. 6*. 
Croker [B, NL). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. Im. e«. 
JOHANNA. StrmdEdHUm. Cr.tr*. U. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. WUtJ M m W m. 

Cr. tw. tW. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. 7VM 

Edititm. Cr. tw. tr. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. .WW* 

Ediiim. Cr.tr*. tr. 
ANGEL. Fnrik BMlim. Cr.U*. w. 

STATE SECRET. Third Edith*. Cr. 

ew. v. id. 
CroiWe(Mar-, DISCIPLES. Cr.tM *». 
Dawun (A. J). DANIEL WHYTK- 



eyle (A. Coiua), Aether of 'Sherlock 
Holme*.' -The While Congaa-,' etc 
ROUND THE RED LAMP/ TtmUt 
Editim. Cr. Jw, ti. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mra. Evenrd 
Com). THOSE •"' , ■«"<"-"• 

AMERICANS, tlhntr 

Cr.lw. b. ScalHShUlinftNe. 

PlndUterg. H.t. THE GREEN CRAVES 
OF BALCOWRIE. Fifth faVWrai 
Cr.te*. er. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Jaw— T 
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r (IrUrjL A NARROW WAY 
3SE OF JOY. Tkird Hk 
t Ulna 
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